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SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  MONTANA 


GIFTED  and  TALENTED  CHILDREN 


20-7-901.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  part  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

(1)  "Gifted  and  talented  children"  means  children  of  outstanding  abilities 
who  are  capable  of  high  performance  and  require  differentiated  educational 
programs  beyond  those  normally  offered  in  public  schools  in  order  to  fully 
achieve  their  potential  contribution  to  self  and  society.  The  children  so  iden- 
tified include  those  with  demonstrated  achievement  or  potential  ability  in  a 
variety  of  worthwhile  human  endeavors. 

(2)  "Professionally  qualified  persons"  means  teachers,  administrators, 
school  psychologists,  counselors,  curriculum  specialists,  artists,  musicians, 
and  others  with  special  training  who  are  qualified  to  appraise  pupils'  special 
competencies . 

History:   En  Sec.  1,  Ch.  310,  L.  1979. 

20-7-902.  School  district  programs  to  identify  and  serve  the  gifted  and 
talented  child.  (1)  A  school  district  may  identify  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  devise  programs  to  serve  them. 

(2)   In  identifying  gifted  and  talented  children,  the  school  district  shall: 

(a)  consult  with  professionally  qualified  persons  and  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren being  evaluated; 

(b)  consider  a  child's  demonstrated  or  potential  gifts  or  talents;  and 

(c)  use  comprehensive  and  appropriate  assessment  methods  including  objective 
measures  and  professional  assessment  measures. 

History:   En  Sec.  2,  Ch.  310,  L.  1979. 

20-7-903.  (Effective  July  1,  1984)  Programs  to  serve  gifted  and  talented 
children — compliance  with  board  policy — funding.  (1)  The  conduct  of  programs  to 
serve  gifted  and  talented  children  must  comply  with  the  policies  recommended  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation . 

(2)  Proposals  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  board  of  public  education  must  be  funded  by  money 
appropriated  to  the  superintendent  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  A  school  district  shall  match  funds  provided  by  the  superintendent  for  a 
gifted  and  talented  children's  program  with  equal  funds  from  other  sources.  "In 
kind"  contributions  may  not  be  used  to  constitute  such  a  match.  Funds  must  be 
administered  by  the  school  district  as  provided  in  20-9-507. 

(4)  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  deduct  reasonable  costs  of 
administration  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

History:   En  Sec.  3,  Ch.  310,  L.  1979;  amd.  Sec.  2,  Ch.  312,  L.  1983. 
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20-7-904.  (Effective  July  1,  1984)  Review  and  recommendations  of  proposals. 
(1)  The  policies  of  the  board  of  public  education  must  assure  that  program  pro- 
posals submitted  by  school  districts  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
contain: 

(a)  evidence  that  identification  procedures  are  comprehensive  and  appro- 
priate; 

(b)  a  program  description  including  stated  needs  and  measurable  objectives 
designed  to  meet  those  needs; 

(c)  evidence  that  the  activities  are  appropriate  and  will  serve  to  achieve 
the  program  objectives;  and 

(d)  a  method  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

(2)  School  districts  may  request  assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  formulating  program  proposals. 

(3)  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  supervise  and  coordinate 
the  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  children  by: 

(a)  recommending  to  the  board  of  public  education  the  adoption  of  those 
policies  necessary  to  establish  a  planned  and  coordinated  program;  and 

(b)  establishing  a  procedure  for  review  and  approval  of  program  proposals. 
History:   En  Sec.  4,  Ch.  310,  L.  1979;  amd.  Sec.  3,  Ch.  312,  L.  1983. 
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AREAS  OF  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Gifted  children  are  defined  as  those  children  who  consistently  excel  or 
show  the  potential  to  consistently  excel  above  the  average  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas  of  human  endeavor  to  the  extent  they  need, 
and  can  profit  from,  specially  planned  educational  services. 

1.  General  Intellectual  Ability.  The  child  possessing  general 
intellectual  ability  is  consistently  superior  to  that  of  other  children 
in  the  school  to  the  extent  that  he/she  needs  and  can  profit  from 
specially  planned  educational  services  beyond  those  normally  provided  by 
the  standard  school  program. 

2.  Specific  Academic  Aptitude.  The  child  possessing  a  specific 
academic  aptitude  is  that  child  who  has  an  aptitude  in  a  specific 
subject  area  that  is  consistently  superior  to  the  aptitudes  of  other 
children  in  the  school  to  the  extent  he/she  needs,  and  can  profit  from, 
specially  planned  educational  services  beyond  those  normally  provided  by 
the  standard  school  program. 

3.  Creative  Thinking.  The  creative  thinking  child  is  that  child  who 
consistently  engages  in  divergent  thinking  that  results  in 
unconventional  responses  to  conventional  tasks  to  the  extent  that  he/she 
needs  and  can  profit  from  specially  planned  educational  services  beyond 
those  normally  provided  by  the  standard  school  program. 

4.  Leadership  Ability.  The  child  possessing  leadership  ability  is 
that  child  who  not  only  assumes  leadership  roles  but  also  is  accepted  by 
others  as  a  leader  to  the  extent  that  he/she  needs  and  can  profit  from 
specially  planned  educational  services  beyond  those  normally  provided  by 
the  standard  school  program. 

5.  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  Ability.  The  child  possessing  visual 
and  performing  arts  ability  is  that  child  who,  by  his/her  consistently 
outstanding  aesthetic  production  in  graphic  arts,  sculpture,  music  or 
dance,  needs  and  can  profit  from  specially  planned  educational  services 
beyond  those  normally  provided  by  the  standard  school  program. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GIFTED  CHILD 


I.  Grasps  and  retains  knowledge 


II.  Conveys  ideas  effectively 


III.  Shows  skill  in  abstract  thinking 


IV.  Uses  wide  variety  of  resources 


V.  Has  creative  and  inventive  power 


VI.  Exhibits  power  to  work  independently 


VII.  Assumes  and  discharges  responsibility 


VIII.  Adjusts  easily  to  new  situations 


IX.  Has  physical  competence 


1 .  comprehends  meanings 

2.  responds  quickly  and  accurately 

3.  questions  critically 

4.  transfers  learnings  to  new  situations 

1.  follows  logical  sequence  and  order 

2.  has  extensive  vocabulary  and  uses  it 

3.  is  selective 

4.  is  critical 

5.  is  fluent 

1.  makes  generalizations 

2.  senses  cause  and  effect 

3.  recognizes  relationships 

4.  can  understand  and  apply  rules 

5.  foresees  new  possibilities 

1 .  is  versatile 

2.  is  self-reliant  when  meeting  problems 

3.  is  ingenious  in  knowing  when, 

where,  and  how  to  seek  help 

1.  shows  curiosity  and  originality 

2.  is  alert  to  possibilities 

3.  enjoys  experimentation 

4.  uses  trial  and  error  method 

5.  finds  ways  to  extend  his/her  ideas 

1.  shows  ability  to  plan 

2.  shows  ability  to  organize 

3.  shows  ability  to  execute 

4.  shows  ability  to  judge 

1 .  shows  perseverance 

2.  shows  desire  to  forge  ahead 

3.  shows  will  to  succeed 

1 .  understands  and  accepts  reasons  for 

change 

2.  anticipates  outcomes 

3.  maintains  optimistic  attitude 

toward  new  adventures 

4.  is  challenged  by  new  ideas 

1 .  is  alert 

2.  is  active 

3.  is  energetic 

4.  is  free  of  nervous  tensions 

5.  is  generally  healthy 


X.  Appreciates  social  values 


XI.     Establishes  favorable  relationships 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 


6. 


senses  right  and  wrong 
respects  the  right  of  others 
is  wifl  ing  to  share 
contributes  constructively  to 

group  activities 
maintains  spurts  of  growth  and 

changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior 
is  conscientious  and  truthful 


1 .  has  self-respect 

2.  has  permanence  of  mood 

3.  has  sense  of  humor 

4.  is  friendly,  helpful  and  cooperative 


LIST  OF  CHARACTERISTICS 
CULTURALLY  DIFFERENT  GIFTED  PUPILS 


INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY 

1.  Accelerated  "mental"  development  relative  to  sociocul tural  and  age 
peers. 

2.  Ability  to  integrate  conflicting  and  discrepant  cultural  informa- 
tion. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  what  is  appropriate  in  different  cultural 
systems  and  extrapolate  and  utilize  knowledge  from  a  variety  of 
tradi  tions. 

4.  Ability  to  cope  with  a  variety  of  cultural  settings,  problem  solving 
and  reasoning  in  variety  of  languages. 


CREATIVE  ABILITY 

1.  Creative  use  of  words  and  symbols  in  more  than  one  language  or 
tradition. 

2.  Creative  use  of  language-development  of  own  verbal  games,  songs, 
puns,  etc. 

3.  Creative  compensation  for  disadvantages-creative  use  of  adversity- 
creating  games,  toys,  vehicles  with  limited  resources-restructuring 
available  resources. 

h.       Innovative  solutions,  generating  original  ideas,  intellectually 
challenging  ideas  of  teachers,  asking  "why /why  not." 

5.  Psycho-motor  creativity,  instantaneous  decision  making,  integrating 
physical  agility,  problem  solving,  visual-motor  skills  to  specific 
si  tuations. 

6.  Creative  divergent  thinking-initiative,  persistence,  dominance, 
perseverence,  strong  sense  of  purpose. 


SPECIFIC  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


1.  High  achievement  in  a  specific  area  -  in  depth,  focused  achievement, 
self-propelled  and  moti vated-deep  commitment  to  any  area  of  learning. 

2.  High  academic  achievement  in  traditional  academic  areas  relative  to 
sociocul tural  and  chronological  peers. 

3.  High  achievement  and  knowledge  of  cultural  traditions  other  than 
the  mainstream  culture. 


LEADERSHIP  ABILITY"' 

1.   Respect  of  peers  in  school  and/or  of  own  sociocultural  group. 

2'      soctocultur^  ,ead6r  °UtSide  °f  SCh°01  and/°r  b*  Persons  in  «" 
sociocultural  group. 

3.  A^eptance  of  responsibi  li  ty  as  role  model,  able  to  organize  group 
act.v.ties  and  influence  behavior  of  others  -  trend  setter. 

k'     and1!atluId.inSPi''e  C°nfidence  in  others«  mak*  People  feel  important 

5'  ltl\T5   rCti°n'  Str^9  uePSe  °f  identity,  strong  values  and  con- 
viction.  Courage  to  do  things  that  are  different,  able  to  tran- 
scend own  environment,  may  be  viewed  as  obstreperous  by  school 
adu  its. 

6.  Ability  to  effectively  challenge  adults  and/or  to  participate  in 
equal  status  relationships  with  them. 

7.  Keen  awareness  of  the  group  process  and  ability  to  manipulate. 

8.  Charismatic,  humor,  spontaneity,  people  oriented,  emphatic. 

HIGH  ACHIEVEMENT 

U      or^niza^ons.^3"'0"  '"  *"  *""•  comm^ty,  Peer  group,  community 

2.  Ability  to  .produce  consistently  something  outstanding  and  valued  by 
own  culture  and/or  subcultural  group  -  creative  use  of  symbols. 

3'  scoulsTetc^  C°ntribUtionS  to  the  community,  church,  youth  groups, 
*"  Si„"S!  etc!^7  "  3CCePt  adUU  ■«—»"«««  '"  the  family, 

VISUAL  AND  PERFORMING  ARTS 

1.  Ability  to  demonstrate  talent  in  the  visual  or  performing  arts  in 
the  absence  of  training. 

2'  cu?turtrat?n9  ta1ent  Characteristic  of  the  art  forms  of  their  own 

3.  Mastery  of  the  essence  of  own  culture  and  ability  to  transmit  that 
essence  into  humor,  dance,  music,  entertainment,  etc. 

4.  Ability  at  informal  improvisation  in  the  arts. 


5.  Ability  to  make  use  of  limited  resources  by  showing  an  experimental 
attitude,  finding  unusual  outlets  for  their  products. 


OTHER  AREAS 

1.  Outstanding  psychosocial  skills  in  interpersonal  relations;  facili 
tative  behavior  in  groups,  etc. 

2.  Outstanding  commitment  to  traits  needed  to  achieve  as  adults  - 
initiative,  strong  convictions,  perseverence,  high  motivation, 
positive  self-concept,  etc. 


Nominees 

Name  of  Pupi  1 

Grade 

1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

Code 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CROW  INDIAN  CIFTKD  CHILDREN 

A  child  gifted  in  leadership  or  communication;         HARDIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Is  an  eloquent  speaker  in  his/her  native  language,  EngllufI, "or'both; 
Is  persuasive  and  able  to  communicate  ideas; 

Is  assertive,  but  not  aggressive,  doesn't  offend  other's  feelings; 
Uses  a  communication  system  effectively,  including  gestures,  intuition, 

details  (sports,  dance,  storytelling,  etc.); 
Listens  attentively; 
Is  tolerant  of  opposing  viewpoints; 

Is  intuitive,  perceives  which  individuals  with  whom  he/she  is  communicating; 
Takes  the  initiative  in  beginning  an  activity  or  project; 
Is  chosen  by  peers  as  leader  of  a  group,  basketball  team,  committee,  etc. 
A  child  gifted  in  creativity; 

Creates  original  beadwork  designs  within  established  cultural  parameters 

and  traditions; 
Makes  up  original  stories; 
Makes  up  songs; 
Draws  well,  showing  ability  to  see  things  in  their  entirety  and  paying 

attention  to  details; 
Is  open-minded  about  new  experiences  and  ideas; 
Expresses  self  creatively  using  physical  modes; 
Visualizes,  sees  pictures  in  mind  when  listening  to  a  story; 
Produces  imaginative,  clever  responses; 
Likes  to  explore,  invent,  discover; 
Makes  up  poems; 
Enjoys  playing  alone,  can  make  up  "script"  for  toys,  games. 

An  intellectually  gifted  child: 

Understands  and  respects  complex  family  and  clan  relationships  and  treats 

Individuals  the  correct  way; 
Knows  his/her  teasing  clan  and  how  to  treat  them; 
Understands  and  responds  to  more  advanced  humor  than  do  peers; 
Displays  a  sense  of  community,  knows  place  in  community; 
Perceives  the  purpose  of  an  occasion  or  ceremopy; 

Is  curious  to  the  appropriate  limit  and  understands  the  appropriateness; 
Keeps  sacred  things  sacred,  understands  this  at  an  early  age; 
Displays  ability  to  use  the  system; 
Pays  attention  to  details; 
•Displays  ability  to  organize  systems  and  groups  of  things  (might  play  at 

having  a  giveaway,  organizes  all  appropriate  elements.); 
Sees  depth  of  organization; 
Learns  a  song  quickly  and  easily; 
Is  perceptive,  knows  aerodynamics  of  an  arrow  by  the  way  it  feels,  the 

twist  of  the  feather;  knows  which  horses  are  fast  from  physical  characteristics; 

An  intellectually  gifted  child: 

Knows  all  the  elements  of  a  system,  if  one  part  is  missing  the  system  is 
ineffective  (example:  In  dancing  all  of  the  elements  must  be  present); 

Knows  traditional  designs  and  symbols; 

Displays  acute  visual  perception,  matches  beads  and  shading  to  things  in  nature; 

Uses  Crow,  English,  or  both  languages  well; 

Pays  attention  when  intellectually  stimulated,  challenged; 

Enjoys  a  long  story  with  many  details; 

Makes  analogies,  recognizes  similarities  between  seemingly  different  objects, 
systems,  etc.; 

Is  sought  out  by  others  for  help; 

Is  able  to  listen  to,  understand,  and  apply  complex  instructions; 

Understands  cultural  import  of  his  actions; 

Knows  cultural  norms  and  standards. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  GIFTED  PROGRAM. . .TITLE  IV-C  ESEA 

Karlene  George,  Program  Director 
Judy  Barth,  Media  Technician 


North  Kitsap  School  District 
150  High  School  Road  South 
Poulsbo,  Washington  98370 


Native  American  Special  Abilities  Profile 

(As  selected  by  Klallam  and  Suquamish  people, 
Kitsap  County,  Washington;  December,  1978) 

A  PERSON  WITH  SPECIAL  ABILITIES  IN  MUSIC  CRAFTS,  ATHLETICS  OR  OTHER 
ARTISTIC  AREAS... 

•  has  the  ability  and  desire  to  practice  and  complete  projects 
on  his  or  her  own. 

•  can  reproduce  or  copy  a  traditional  design  or  totem  symbol  in 
beadwork,  carving  or  drawing. 

•  can  recall  old  legends  about  landmarks. 

•  can  make  different  kinds  of  baskets,  each  for  its  special  purpose. 

•  physically  strong  and  mentally  alert. 

•  can  use  traditional  form  and  vary  and  enhance  it. 

•  can  produce  a  variety  of  clever*  .imaginative  responses  (talking 
or  doing) . 

•  can  make  up  a  song  of  his/her  own  and  sing  it. 

•  is  able  to  figure  out  strategies  to  help  a  team  or  group  project. 

•  can  sing  an  old  tribal  song 

•  can  make  up  stories  and  poems. 

A  PERSON  WHO  HAS  A  GENERAL  SPECIAL  ABILITY  IN  ANY  AREA  IS... 

•  one  who  knows  himself  —  understands  and  is  happy  with  what 
he/she  is. 

•  one  who  cares  about  others  --  shows  them  respect  and  love. 


•  one  who  goes  to  the  limit  of  his/her  ability  —  try  their  best. 

•  one  who  maintains  a  level  of  clan  or  family  pride  by  putting 
his/her  best  effort  forward  —  trying. 

•  one  who  accepts  the  discipline  of  practice  —  and  is  willing 
to  practice. 

•  one  who  keeps  secret  things  secret  —  has  personal  and  religious 
integrity. 


A  PERSON  WITH  A  SPECIAL  ABILITY  IN  LEADERSHIP  IS... 

•  a  good  mediator  —  to  help  bring  harmony  to  people  and  to  unite 
them. 

•  one  who  accepts  willingly  the  responsibility  and  discipline  of 
leadershi  p. 

•  able  to  recognize  problems  and  figure  out  how  to  solve  those 
problems. 

•  one  who  sets  goals  and  has  high  expectations  for  those  they  teach 
or  lead. 

•  one  who  makes  sure  that  everyone  has  a  chance  for  "input"  — 
even  if  it  takes  a  long  time. 


A  PERSON  WITH  A  SPECIAL  ABILITY  IN  LEARNING  IS... 

•  patient  and  pays  attention. 

•  able  to  hear  and  remember  what  is  heard. 

•  one  who  encourages  and  nurtures  others  to  explore,  discover  and 
who  develops  his/her  own  abilities  too. 

•  able  to  see  and  remember  what  is  seen. 

•a  contributor  —  develops  his/her  unique  abilities  so  that  he/she 
may  be  able  to  share  them  with  others. 

•  one  who  proves  what  he  or  she  knows  by  what  he/she  does  —  not 
by  tal king  about  i  t. 

A  PERSON  WITH  SPECIAL  ABILITY  IN  SOCIAL  SKILLS  IS... 

•  willing  to  share  whatever  he/she  has. 

•  one  who  cares  about  others  and  shows  them  love  and  respect. 


•  one  who  believes  that  elders  are  responsible  for  protecting  and 
nurturing  the  "gifts  of  the  spirit"  in  the  children,  and  for 
guiding  them  to  be  the  best  they  know  how. 

•  able  to  share  his  or  her  life  force/spirit  with  others. 

•  able  to  use  words  well  to  express  thoughts  and  meanings. 

•  one  who  helps  others  without  embarrassing  them. 

A  PERSON  WITH  SPECIAL  ABILITIES  AS  A  HARVESTER,  HUNTER,  FISHERPERSON 
CAN... 

•  know  his/her  own  physical  abilities  and  what  he  or  she  can  or 
can't  do. 

•  find  the  correct  path  or  trail  or  highway  to  a  place  —  has  a 
good  sense  of  direction. 

•  be  physically  strong  enough  to  do  what  is  required  with  confi- 
dence. 

•  recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons  and  understand 
what  they  indicate. 

•  know  the  kinds  of  conditions  necessary  for  catching  certain  types 
of  game. 

•  recognize  danger  and  avoid  it  in  the  forest  when  hunting. 

•  see  tracks  and  be  able  to  tell  to  which  animal  they  belong. 

•  know  where  certain  wild  berries  and  roots  can  be  found. 


Note:   The  Profile  items  were  ranked  by  Klallam  and  Suquamish  tribal 

members  who  made  their  selection  from  a  total  of  82  statements. 
Each  special  abUity  area  (leadership,  learning,  etc.)  was  priori 
tized  and  refined  to  create  an  identification  process  for  gifted 
Native  Americans. 


»  » 


UDDER  flCHIEVemeflT 


Highly  Gifled  Underachieves 

Table  3-1  The  most  common  characteristics  of  gifted  underachieves 

IQ  of  140+  on  Stanford  Binet  or  WISC 

School  work  has  been  rather  consistently  incomplete 

Vast  gap  between  qualitative  level  of  oral  and  written  work 

Test  phobic,  poor  test  results 

Profound  interest  in  a  single  area  in  which  she  is  "expert" 

School  phobia  or  complete  disinterest  in  attendance  and  participation 

Very  low  self-esteem  and  unhealthy  self-concept  producing: 

difficulties  coping  emotionally 

lack  of  self-confidence 

inferiority  feelings 

Sincere  belief  that  no  one  likes  her  (projection  of  self-hate) 

A  very  autonomous  spirit,  quite  focused  on  self  and  resistant  to  influence 

Inability  to  function  constructively  in  a  group  of  any  size 

Wide  range  of  interests,  mostly  in  the  sciences  and  arts 

Tendencies  to  continually  set  goals  and  standards  too  high;  e.g.,  unrealis- 
tic standards  of  complexity  or  aspirations  for  realism  in  art 

No  apparent  satisfaction  from  repeated  demonstration  of  acquired 
skills — e.g.,  math  facts  and  cursive  writing — tasks  that  do  not  require 
higher  levels  of  thinking  or  creativity 

Not  motivated  by  the  usual  devices — e.g.,  teacher  enthusiasm,  group  in- 
terests, a  "stimulating  environment,"  and  often  not  by  praise  or  points 
awarded  for  "good  behavior" 


Table  3-2  Additional  common  characteristics  of  gifted  underachievers 

Lack  of  academic  initiative  (as  defined  by  school) 

A  rigidity  of  interests,  which  translates  into  "I  want  to  learn  about  the 
things  I'm  interested  in!" 

Distractibility — inability  to  focus  and  to  concentrate  efforts  construc- 
tively; a  lack  of  selective  perception  when  presented  with  multiple 
stimuli 

General  hyperactivity,  hypertensive  behavior;  several  youngsters  were 
placed  on  drug  treatment  by  doctors  diagnosing  them  as  hyperactive 

General  immaturity  in  all  areas — physically,  socially,  and  emotionally 

Very  often  young  (fall  babies) 

Chronic  inattentiveness — "just  cannot  listen  and  absorb" 

Psychomotor  inefficiency,  most  often  a  visual-perception  handicap 

Tendency  to  attribute  success  and  failure  to  external  control,  believing 
she  had  no  personal  ability  to  achieve  "success"  in  the  classroom 
setting 

Malingering,  hypochondria,  frequent  illness  resulting  in  excessive  ab- 
sences from  school 


Highly  Gifted  Children  Failing  to  Achieve  in  School 

Table  3-3  General  behavior  patterns  of  gifted  underachievers 
Aggressive,  Hostile  Response 


Withdrawal  Response 


Refusal  to  comply  with  rules, 
requests 

Instead  of  working,  moves  about 
disrupting  others 

Vies  for  attention  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways 

Rejects  assignments  as  "Silly,  I 
know  it!"  or  "I  don't  want  to  . .  ." 

Exploits  any  freedom,  lacks  self- 
direction 

Alienates  peers  by  constant  aggres- 
sion and  derogatory  attitudes  to- 
ward them;  excessive  fighting 
and  quarreling 


No  significant  communication  with 
peers  or  teachers 

Daydreams,  wanders,  doodles  . . . 
lives  in  a  fantasy  world 

Cannot    work    in    groups — always 
withdraws  alone  somehow 

Will  attempt  to  do  little  in  work  or 
class  activity 

Will  not  even  defend  self 


and  previous  teachers.  In  addition  to  those  most  common  character- 
istics were  other  characteristics  that,  although  less  consistently  pres- 
ent, were  found  with  unusual  frequency  in  this  group  of  children 
Those  characteristics  are  listed  in  Table  3-2. 

Characteristic  Behavior  Patterns.  Two  basic  patterns  of  student  be- 
havior were  easily  identified  in  the  Cupertino  underachievers-  ag- 
gression or  withdrawal.  Sample  behaviors  of  the  two  contrasting 
patterns  of  behavior  are  listed  in  Table  3-3.  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  underachievers  referred  for  special  placement  were  of 
the  aggressive  type,  indicating  the  teachers'  discomfort  with  that 
type  of  child  in  the  classroom.  There  may  be  many  more  youngsters 
who  live  out  the  withdrawal  pattern  and  are  not  referred  for  special 
education  because  they  do  not  interfere  with  classroom  operations 
This  perhaps  explains  the  low  frequency  of  female  referrals.  Boys 
seem  to  be  more  inclined  toward  the  aggressive  pattern  while  girls 
seem  to  be  more  apt  to  be  withdrawn.  This  sex  difference  undoubt- 
edly is  related  to  the  cultural  expectations  and  pressures  upon  the 
two  sex  roles.  Since  this  program  involved  the  most  critically  dis- 
turbed youngsters  who  were  referred  for  special  treatment,  it  raises 
the  serious  question  of  how  many  chronic  underachievers  exist 
among  the  highly  gifted  population,  sliding  by  with  average  grades 
and  spending  a  good  amount  of  time  in  withdrawal. 

Other  Characteristics.  The  professional  literature  often  attributes 
underachievement  to  family  problems.  Frequent  interaction  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  parents  in  the  UAG  program  revealed  no 
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Gaining  an  Understanding  of  the  Problem 


achieving  success.  Operationally,  educators  have  defined  undera- 
chievement  as  performance,  judged  either  by  grades  or  achievement 
test  scores — or  both — that  is  significantly  below  the  student's  mea- 
sured or  demonstrated  potential  for  academic  achievement.  A  signif- 
icant difference  between  potential  and  actual  performance  levels 
generally  has  been  considered  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  one  or  more 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  devise  more  objective  and  systematic  methods  of 
identifying  gifted  underachieves,  Gowan  (1957)  suggested  that  un- 
derachievement  be  defined  as  performance  that  places  the  student 
more  than  a  full  standard  deviation  below  his  ability  standing  in  the 
same  group.  That  formula  meant  that  a  student  in  the  top  third  of  his 
student  reference  group  on  measures  of  aptitude  may  be  identified 
as  an  underachiever  when  he  scores  in  the  middle  third  of  the  group 
on  achievement  measures — and,  a  severe  underachiever  if  he  falls  in 
the  lowest  third  of  the  group.  That  formula  for  identification  seems 
to  have  much  practical  value.  More  recently,  some  researchers  have 
advocated  the  use  of  a  statistical  formula  based  on  the  calculation  of 
z  scores  of  the  differences  between  reliable  measures  of  ability  and 
achievement.  That  may  be  a  useful  method  of  identification  for  re- 
search purposes,  but  it  is  dysfunctional  as  a  method  in  the  schools 
seeking  to  identify,  at  minimal  cost  in  time  and  personnel,  under- 
achieves in  need  of  special  assistance. 

Advocates  of  a  more  sophisticated  statistical  method  of  identifica- 
tion also  tend  to  doubt  that  reliable  measures  of  ability  and  achieve- 
ment can  be  obtained  with  young  children  and  therefore  they  often 
claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  underachievers  in  the  early 
grades.  Anyone  teaching  young  gifted  children  regularly  will  have 
no  difficulty  identifying  some  underachievers.  They  will  have  ob- 
served exceptional  mental  abilities  and  an  inability  to  perform  satis- 
factorily (at  grade  level)  on  daily  work,  and  usually  also  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests.  In  the  early  grades  one  can  readily  ob- 
serve significant  gaps  between  the  levels  of  thought  processes  and 
skills  for  written  self-expression  and  completion  of  academic  tasks. 
The  teacher's  attention  is  caught  most  often  by  the  acute  frustration 
and  emotional  stress  that  is  experienced  by  the  very  bright  young 
child  who  cannot  keep  up  with  his  classmates  and  does  not  feel  suc- 
cessful in  the  primary  grades. 

If  our  concern  is  to  preserve  and  develop  the  intellectual  potential 
of  our  children,  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  become  stymied  by  a 
desire  for  statistical  precision  and  unquestionable  reliability  in  mea- 
surement before  educational  needs  are  diagnosed  and  special  treat- 
ment is  offered  to  the  child.  A  practical  operational  definition  of 
underachievement  that  can  be  employed  simply  is  highly  valuable  if 
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it  results  in  early  identification  and  intervention  to  prevent  a  loss  of 
productive  giftedness  to  our  society. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  researchers  often  have  identified  also, 
usually  for  comparison  with  underachievers,  subjects  labeled  "over- 
achievers."  Such  labels  are  based  on  the  definitions  of  "achiever"  as 
one  who  performs  on  achievement  tests  as  predicted  by  indicators 
of  aptitude,  and  "overachiever"  as  one  who  scores  significantly 
higher  than  predicted  by  aptitude  assessments.  It  is  easy  to  debate 
the  value  of  identifying  a  student  as  an  overachiever,  except  possibly 
for  the  purpose  of  researching  motivation  in  relation  to  levels  of 
achievement.  The  subject  of  underachievement  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  underachievers  is  extremely  important,  however,  on  the 
practical  base  of  the  educational  goal  of  facilitating  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  talents  and  abilities  an  individual  student  possesses. 
Identification  of  the  fact  that  a  student  has  demonstrated  excep- 
tionally high  aptitude  can  prevent  the  lowering  of  teacher  expecta- 
tions and  guide  the  designing  of  a  more  appropriate  educational 
program  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  underachievement. 

Kinds  of  Underachievement.  Researchers  have  suggested  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  underachievement,  or  different  criteria  by 
which  the  underachiever's  condition  may  be  described.  They  have 
classified  underachievers  in  terms  of  the  duration  of  the  problem 
and  how  it  became  known  (Fliegler,  1957;  Shaw,  1961;  Fine,  1967).  To 
those  categories  it  is  very  useful  to  add  the  criteria  of  scope  and  ef- 
fects of  the  problem. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  underachievement  defined  by  how  the 
discrepancy  between  aptitude  and  achievement  was  revealed: 

1.  Unknown — performance  on  aptitude  and  achievement  mea- 
sures are  consistently  low,  hiding  the  ability  of  the  child  who  is 
functionally  untestable;  or  the  student's  underachievement  is 
hidden  by  "satisfactory"  performance  and  the  teachers  have 
no  evidence  that  the  student  is  capable  of  much  higher 
achievement. 

2.  High  aptitude  scores  but  low  grades  and  achievement  test 
scores. 

3.  High  standardized  achievement  test  scores  but  low  grades  due 
to  poor  daily  work,  whether  or  not  there  are  aptitude  scores 
that  indicate  the  student's  ability. 

Underachievement  has  always  been  classified  or  described  ac- 
cording'to  its  duration: 

1.  Temporary/situational — the  underachieving  behavior  has  been 
precipitated  by  a  temporary  period  of  disturbance,  such  as  di- 
vorcing parents,  ill  health,  or  a  consuming  new  interest,  or  by  a 
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Forms  for  identifying  gifted  children  in  need  of  special  assistance  at  the  junior  high  level  were  sent  to  all 
sixth-grade  teachers.  Twenty-three  recommendations  have  been  received-9  from  the  Miller  complex,  8 
from  the  Collins  complex,  and  6  from  the  Cupertino  complex.  The  common  needs  of  the  23  student's  as 
described  by  their  present  teachers  are  outlined  below: 

1 .  They  are  not  "self-starlers"-they  need  close  supervision  and  mointoring  by  a  teacher  who  can 
guide  the  development  of  work  habits,  organizational  and  study  skills,  concentration  and  perse- 
verance to  task  completion.  These  students  function  satisfactorily  only  when  in  close  relationship 
to  a  teacher  who  reinforces  effort  rather  immediately. 

2.  Need  for  a  flexible  classroom  structure  which  can  adapt  to  their  individual  learning  styles: 

*  Most  respond  more  successfully  to  oral  rather  than  written  work. 

*  Some  need  more  opportunities  for  individual  tutorial  work  while  others  learn  best  through 
group  work. 

*  Some  need  the  security  of  a  definite  structure  with  immediate  reinforcements  and  assurances 
while  others  need  more  freedom  to  be  self-directing  than  would  be  experienced  in  regular  classes. 

3.  A  lack  of  motivation  to  achieve  in  response  to  external  evaluations  and  imposed  curricula;  they 
need  ample  opportunities  for  self-selection  and  self-evaluation,  pursual  of  interests,  and  experiences 
of  genuine  success  more  than  failure. 

4.  A  variety  of  specific  academic  needs: 

*  Below-grade-level  reading,  perceptual/motor  disability  creating  problems  in  writing,  poor 
achievement  with  math  "skills"  (not  concepts),  and  one  case  of  bilingualism. 

5.  Socio-emotional  needs  requiring  continuous  counseling  and  structured  opportunities  to  learn  how 
to  cope: 

*  Frequently  peer  pressures  or  ostracizing  have  resulted  in  patterns  of  compensatory  behavior 
which  disrupts  classrooms. 

*  Weak  social  skills-students  may  have  tendencies  toward  withdrawal  or  aggression. 

*  Lack  of  self-confidence  and  presence  of  inferiority  feelings  are  often  observed. 

*  Poor  self-concept  with  negative  expectations  and  inability  to  persevere  due  to  fear  of  failure  are 
common. 

*  Very  low  tolerance  for  pressures  to  conform-'periods  of  almost  complete  non-function"  are 
reported  by  teachers. 

6.  Special  learning  handicaps  not  previously  mentioned:  medical  problems,  e.g.,  cystic  fibrosis, 
neurological  dysfunctions  often  requiring  medication  to  correct  hyperactivity. 


PROPOSAL 

These  students  need  close  relationship  with  one  teacher  who  can  counsel  them  and  help  them  become 
integrated  into  the  regular  junior  high  program.  Children  qualified  for  an  underachieving  gifted  program 
should  be  assigned  to  a  teacher  who  will  place  him  in  one  of  the  following  plans: 

A.  Working  all  day  in  learning  centers  with  the  underachieving  gifted  counseling  teacher  until  ready 
to  gradually  move  out  successfully  to  regular  classes  in  areas  of  his  strengths. 

B.  Beginning  and  ending  the  day  at  the  learning  center  to  set  goals  and  to  evaluate  with  the  under- 
achieving gifted  teacher;  assistance  with  study  skills,  diagnosis  of  special  needs  and  reinforcement 
for  progress  could  be  provided. 

C.  A  combination  of  A  and  B  involving  frequent  periods  in  the  learning  center  throughout  the  day. 

The  counseling  teacher  would  provide: 

A.  Continual  review  of  the  curriculum  needs  of  each  individual  and  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
materials  and  the  student's  placement  in  classes. 

B.  Communication  with  other  personnel  to  facilitate  the  student's  successful  integration  into  the 
regular  program. 

C.  Group  sessions  to  help  individuals  learn  to  problem-solve  and  to  cope  with  social-psychological 
decisions  related  to  his  adjustment  in  school. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  man  with  experience  teaching  the  gifted,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  learning 
difficulties  and  their  laternative  treatments. 
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5%  JUDGMENT 


IDENTIFICATION 


There  are  certain  student  characteristics  related  to  potential  giftedness 
that  can  be  more  validly  and  reliably  appraised  by  teachers,  parents  and 
others  who  have  extended  opportunities  to  observe  students,  than  .by  tests. 
or  other  formal  instruments.   Some  of  the  more  important  ones  of  these  are: 

1.  Student's  use  of  language.   This  includes  such  things  as  range  of 
vocabulary,  precision  in  the  use  of  words,  and  complexity  of  sentence 
structure.   Although  these  can  be  appraised  in  a  test  situation,  one 
obtains  a  better  appraisal  of  the  level  of  habitual  use  ofj,  language 
through  observation  in  a  wide  variety  of  everyday  situations. 

2.  Quality  of  student's  questions.   Most  children  ask  questions,  and  some 
children  ask  many  questions.   Although  it  is  true  that  bright  children 
typically  ask  many  questions,  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  number 
of  questions  that  discriminates  most  sharply  between  the  potentially 
gifted  child  and  other  children.   One  wants  to  look  at  the  unusualness 
of  a  question  in  relation  to  age  or  grade  or  the  insightfulness  of  a 
question,  i.e.,  indications  that  the  individual  has  grasped  the 
central  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  or  indications  that  the  individual 
is  relating  the  present  task  of  situation  to  other  experiences. 

3.  Quality  of  examples,  illustrations,  or  elaborations  that  a  student 
uses  in  explaining  something  or  in  describing  events  or  in  telling 
stories.   Not  only  do  exceptional  students  have  a  good  command  of 
language,  but  they  also  tend  to  use  examples  that  are  apt  and  original 
or  to  produce  unusual  analogies  to  illustrate  points.   Some  students 
have  a  good  command  of  language,  but  they  also  tend  to  use  examples 
that  are  apt  and  original  or  to  produce  unusual  analogies  to  illustrate 
points.   Some  students  show  unusual  ability  to  translate  verbal  materials 
into  pictorial  modes  or  models  or  schematic  diagrams.   All  these 
behaviors  indicate  a  high  level  of  understanding  of  the  material 

that  the  student  is  using,  ability  to  communicate  ideas,  and  originality. 

4.  Student's  use  of  quantitative  expressions  and  quantitative  reasoning. 
An  example  to  illustrate  this  comes  from  the  writer's  experience  in 
observing  a  kindergarten  class  where  the  students  were  playing  a  game 
in  which  each  round  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  one  child.   After 

the  game  had  progressed  for  several  rounds,  the  teacher  asked  the  children, 
"Are  there  more  girls  left  in  the  game  or  more  boys?"  One  child 
responded,  "There  are  only  one-half  as  many  boys  left  as  girls."   Not 
only  was  the  response  correct,  it  was  also  a  highly  unusual 
quantitative  response  for  a  kindergarten  child  to  make.   Some  children 
exhibit  the  ability  to  translate  rather  lengthy,  sometimes  complex, 
verbal  material  into  quantitative  terms.   The  ability  to  do  this  kind 
of  translation  requires  a  level  of  abstraction  and  facility  with 
quantitative  expression  that  is  important  to  identify. 


5.  Student's  ability  to  devise  or  adopt  a  systematic  strategy  for  solving 
problems  and  to  change  the  strategy  if  it  is  not  working.   This  ability 
discriminates  between  excellent  problem-solvers  and  average  problem- 
solvers.   Children  who  are  exceptional  in  cognitive  development  tend 

to  have  mastery  of  a  large  number  of  strategies  for  attacking  novel 
or  difficult  problems  and  tend  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  strategy  as  they  work  on  the  problems  and  change  strategies 
when  the  one  they  are  using  does  not  appear  to  be  working.   Other 
children  either  have  no  systematic  strategy  or  only  one  strategy,,  which 
they  persist  in  using,  even  though  it  should  be  apparent  to  them  that 
it  is  not  working. 

6.  Students  with  special  skills  exhibit  that  they  are  unusual,  for  their 
age  or  grade.   The  first  five  categories  listed  relate  primarily  to 
verbal,  quantitative,  or  problem-solving  skills.   However,  an  observant 
teacher,  parent,  or  other  adult  may  notice  children  doing  other  kinds 
of  things  that  are  quite  unusual  for  their  age  or  grade.   For  example, 
the  writer  saw  a  first-grade  child  during  a  free  activity  period 
drawing  in  perspective,  which  is  quite  unsuual  for  a  child  of  that 
age.   There  are  numerous  opportunities  to  observe  such  things  as. 
skill  in  expressive  movement,  artistry  in  mimicry  of  dramatization, 
and  originality  in  design  or  model  building  or  art. 

7.  Student's  innovative  use  of  common  materials:  in  the  classroom  or  out- 
side  of  it.   Some  students  show  exceptional  ingenuity  in  using  everyday 
materials  in  new  ways  or  adapting  or  combining  common  materials  to 
serve  quite  different  purposes  from  those  for  which  the  materials 

were  originally  designed.   This  type  of  ingenuity  is  a  good  indicator 
of  creativity  and  originality  as  well  as  problem-solving. 

8.  Student's  breadth  of  information.   There  are  numerous  opportunities 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  to  observe  the  range  of  topics  or 
areas  in  which  a  student  appears  to  have  some  knowledge.   The  breadth 
of  information  that  a  student  has  is  usually  a  good  indicator  of  the 
variety  of  her  or  his  interests,   it  is  also  a  good  indicator 

of  effective  long-term  memory  and. the  store  of  information  a  studnet 
has,  both  of  which  are  strongly  related  to  problem-solving  ability. 

9.  Student's  depth  of  information  in  a  particular  area.   Some  students 
develop  an  extensive  knowledge  about  some  particular  area  such  as 
space,  birds,  art,  or  music.   A  student  who  has  gained  such  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  has  probably  done  so  on  his  or  her  own  as  a  result 
of  an  extensive  long-term  interest.   Like  breadth  of  information, 
depth  of  information  is  a  good  indicator  of  effective  long-term  memory 
and  store  of  information,  both  related  to  problem-solving  ability. 


1Q. 


Student's  collections  of  materials  or  hobbies.   Exceptional  children 
tend  to  have  hobbies  or  to  make  collections  of  materials  that  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  typical  children  of  their  age  or  grade  group. 
For  example,  a  potentially  gifted  fourth-grade  boy  may  have  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  spiders'  webs,  whereas  other  fourth-grade  boys  collect 
pictures  of  baseball  players.   Sometimes  the  content  of  the  collections 
may  be  the  same,  but  the  potentially  gifted  child  organizes  his  or  her 
collection  in  a  more  systematic  or  novel  way  than  does  the  typical 
child.   Parents  are  particularly  good  sources  of  information  about 
these  kinds  of  things. 


11.  Student's  persistence  on  uncompleted  tasks.   Potentially  gifted  students 
tend  to  have  a  high  level  of  desire  to  reach  closure  on  a  task  or 
problem.   They  want  to  continue  to  work  on  uncompleted  tasks  and  resist 
interruptions.   They  will  use  play  time  or  miss  meals  or  delay  going  to 
bed  to  complete  something  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.   Other 
children  do  not  seem  to  be  bothered  by  leaving  a  task  or  problem  before 
it  is  solved.   They  may  work  on  the  task  during  the  allotted 

time  but  do  not  come  back  to  the  task  or  spend  extra  time  of  their  own 
to  complete  it. 

12.  Student's  absorption  in  intellectual  tasks.   Gifted  students  tend  to 
focus  intensively  on  intellectual  tasks  and  become  so  absorbed  in  them 
that  they  are  completely  unaware  of  everything  else  that  is  going  on 
around  them  or  of  the  passage  of  time.   When  they  are  working  on 
intellectual  problems,  they  are  highly  resistant  to  distraction. 

13.  Extensiveness  of  student's  exploratory  behavior.   Gifted  students 
tend  to  be  curious.   As  a  result,  they  tend  to  engage  in  intensive 
exploratory  activities  when  they  see  new  materials  or  devices  or  face 
novel  situations.   Their  exploratory  activities  are  not  only  intensive, 
they  are  also  purposeful,  i.e.,  directed  toward  eliciting  information 
about  the  materials,  devices,  or  situations. 

14.  Student's  criticalness  of  his  or  her  own  performance.   Recent  research 
on  problem-solving  indicates  that  one  of  the  characteristics  that 
discriminates  excellent  problem-solvers  from  average  or  poor  problem- 
solvers  is  the  ability  of  the  former  to  evaluate  their  solutions 
objectively  and  realistically.   Excellent  problem-solvers  appear 

to  have  an  inner  set  of  standards  to  judge  the  quality  of  their 
performance,  which  they  constantly  use  and  constantly  refine. 
This  type  of  self-criticism  is  not  a  reflection  of  false  self-modesty 
but  rather  an  indicator  of  the  ability  to  look  at  oneself  and  the 
performance  in  an  objective,  analytical  way. 

15.  Student's  preferences  for  complexity,  difficulty  and  novelty  in  tasks. 
Potentially  gifted  students  tend  to  prefer  to  work  at  tasks  that  are 
complex  and  difficult.   When  permitted  to  choose  the  tasks  or  problems 
on  which  they  will  work,  they  most  frequently  choose  the  most  complex 
or  difficult  ones  or  ones  that  persent  new  challenges  to  them. 


TEACHER  NOMINATION  FORM 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  G/T  STUDENTS 

A.       Intellectually  or  Academically  Gifted: 

1)     Has  vocabulary  or  knowledge  in  a  specific  area  that  is 

UNUSUALLY  ADVANCED  FOR  AGE  OR  GRADE, 
2)   nSLAD?WLEDGE  AB°UT  ™INGS  0F  WHICH  0THER  CHILDREN  ARE 

3)  Grasps  concepts  quickly,  easily,  without  much  repetition. 

Bored  with  routine  tasks  and  may  refuse  to  do  rote  homework. 

4)  Recognizes  relationships  and  comprehends  meanings.  May  make 

jokes  or  puns  at  inappropriate  times. 

5)  HAS  UNUSUAL  INSIGHT  INTO  VALUES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS.   May 
perceive  injustices  and  assertively  oppose  them. 

6)  FnpSrt3?MrcPR0M°CATIYE  QUESTI°NS  ABOUT  THE  CAUSES  AND  REASONS 

FOR  THINGS.   May  refuse  to  accept  authority  and  be  non-comf orming, 

7)  Evaluates  facts,  arguments,  and  persons  critically.  May  be 

self-critical,  impatient  or  critical  of  self  and  others 
including  the  teacher. 

8)  Enthusiastically  generates  ideas  or  solution  to  problems 

AND  QUESTIONS.   May  dominate  others  because  of  abilities. 

9)   HAS  INTENSE,  OFTEN  DIVERSE  SELF-DIRECTED  INTERESTS.   May  be 

difficult  to  get  involved  in  topics  he/she  is  not  interested  in. 

10)  Prefers  to  work  independently.  May  be  highly  individualistic 

and  seem  stubborn. 

Please  nominate  3  to  5  students  who  consistently  display 

SmpFR^TF-T^A^^SIiC?fAL^i:  ,N  MIND  S°ME  °F  ™E  M°RE 


Developed  by  E.  Susanne  Richert,  Ph.D.,  EIC-South,  N.  J,  Dept.  of  Ed. 
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TEACHER  NOMINATION  FORM 
B.   Gifted  in  Creative/Productive  Thinking: 

1)  Produces  many  and  varied  solutions  to  problems. 

2)  FLEXIBLE.   Has  high  tolerance  of  disorder  or  ambiguity. 
May  be  impatient  with  details  or  restrictions. 

3)  IS  HIGHLY  ORIGINAL,  PLAYFUL,  IMAGINATIVE.   Capable  of 
fantasy,  that  is  often  sustained. 

4)  Capacity  for  task  commitment  is  areas  of  interest.  May 

resist  working  on  projects  he/she  is  not  interested  in. 
Bored  with  routine  or  repetitive  tasks. 

5)  Uses  imagination  and  fantasy  in  solving  personal  and 
universal  problems  (i.e.  an  imaginary  playmate,  inventing 

CURES  FOR  DISEASE,  POVERTY,  SOLVING  ENERGY  CRISIS,  ETC.) 
May  be  considered  wild  or  silly  by  peers  or  teachers. 

6)  Keen  sense  of  humor  and  often  perceives  humor  in  situations 

OTHERS  ARh  UNAWARE  OF.   May  make  jokes  at  inappropriate 
times . 

7)  Takes  intellectual  and  emotional  risks  in  expressing  or 

TRYING  OUT  ORIGINAL  IDEAS.   DOES  NOT  FEAR  BEING  DIFFERENT. 
May  be  viewed  unrealistic  "crazy"  or  too  aggressive. 

8)  Intense  feelings  and  opinions  that  he/she  may  be  unin- 
hibited IN  EXPRESSING. 

9)       PREFERS    TO   WORK    INDEPENDENTLY,       May    be    highly    individualistic 
non-conforming    and    seem    stubborn. 

10)  Intensely  curious  about  many  things.  May  interrupt 

or  ignore  class  activities  to  pursue  interests. 

11)  Shows  emotional  and  esthetic  sensitivity. 

Please  nominate  3  to  5  students  who  consistently  display 

SEVERAL  OF  THESE  CHARACTERISTICS.   KEEP  IN  MIND  SOME  OF  THE 
MORE  "DIFFICULT"  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  ITALICS. 


Developed  by  E.  Susanne  Richert,  Ph.D.,  EIC-South,  N.J.  Dept.  of  Ed. 


Checklist  for  Kindergarten" 

Directions:  Place  an  X  in  the  square  which  BEST  describes  the  pupil  you  are  recommen- 
ding for  screening  or  testing  for  the  gifted/talented  program.  If  the  behavior 
has  not  been  observed,  mark  neither  square. 


The  pupil .  . 


1.    ...  is  able  to  read  above  grade  level  1.5. 


g     2.    . .  .  correctly  uses  words  indicating  relationships  such  as  up-down, 
^  top-bottom,  big-little,  far-near. 
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.  .  can  repeat  five  digits  forward  and  reversed. 

.  .  can  make  sets  using  items  to  count  (set  of  10  plastic  chips). 

.  .  interprets  stories  or  pictures  in  own  words. 

.  .  can  predict  or  complete  outcomes  for  a  story. 

.  .  displays    curiosity  by   asking   many   questions   and  by   other 
similar  behaviors. 

.  .  explores  new  ideas  or  invents  new  ways  of  saying  and  telling. 

.  .  shows  coordination  by  being  able  to  bounce  a  ball  or  tie  shoe- 
laces. 

.  .  can  complete  a  familiar  picture  by  drawing  the  missing  parts  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

.  .  hears  likeness  and  differences  in  the  beginning  of  words;  e.g., 
hill-bill,  feet-treat,  boat-coat. 

.  .  readily  adapts  to  new  situations;  is  flexible  in  thinking  and 
action;  seems  undisturbed  when  the  normal  routine  is  changed. 

. .  seeks  new  tasks  and  activities. 

. .  tends  to  dominate  others  and  generally  directs  the  activity  in 
which  he  or  she  is  involved. 


YES 

NO 



OTHER  OBSERVATIONS 


♦Adapted  from  materials  prepared  for  Dade  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  James  Miley,  Coordinator  for  the  Gifted. 


Checklist  for  Grade  1* 

Directions:  Place  an  X  in  the  square  which  BEST  describes  the  pupil  you  are  recommen- 
ding for  screening  or  testing  for  the  gifted/talented  program.  If  the  behavior 
has  not  been  observed,  mark  neither  square. 
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The  pupil 

1.  . 

2.  . 

3.  . 
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6.  . 
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.  reads  two  years  above  grade  level. 

.  has  a  well-developed  vocabulary. 

.  can  create  a  short  story  from  a  familiar  object. 

.  interprets  stories  and  pictures  in  own  words. 

.  displays  curiosity  by  asking  varied  questions. 

.  questions  critically. 

.  recognizes  sequence  and  the  number  of  steps  in  a  specified 
direction. 

.  forms  sets  and  subsets. 

.  understands  the  concepts  of  place  value. 

.  can  complete  a  familiar  picture  with  the  missing  parts  in  their 
appropriate  perspective. 

.  performs  well  in  a  physical  activity  with  rules. 

.  can  be  independent  in  work  and  play  habits. 
.  demonstrates  a  flexibility  in  thinking  patterns  and  routine. 
.  seeks  and  follows  through  on  motivating  tasks  or  hobbies. 
.  tends  to  organize  things,  activities,  people. 

.  is   self-sufficient  with   pupils   own   age,   and/or  adults;  seems 
comfortable  when  asked  to  show  work  to  class. 

.  has  a  vivid  imagination  and  enjoys  sharing  "stories"  with  others. 


YES 

NO 

OTHER  OBSERVATIONS 


♦Adapted  from  materials  prepared  for  Dade  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  James  Miley,  Coordinator  for  the  Gifted. 


Checklist  for  Grades  2-6* 

Directions:  Place  an  X  in  the  square  which  BEST  describes  the  pupil  you  are  recommen- 
ding for  screening  or  testing  for  the  gifted/talented  program.  If  the  behavior 
has  not  been  observed,  mark  neither  square. 
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The  pupil .  .  . 


1.  ...  is  verbally  expressive,  creative. 

2.  ...  exhibits  knowledge  about  a  variety  of  topics  beyond  the  usual 

interests  of  age-peers. 

3.  ...demonstrates   an  understanding  of  underlying  principles;  can 

generalize  about  events,  people  or  things;  looks  for  similarities 
and  differences. 

4.  ...  tries  to  understand  complicated  material  by  "organizing"  it; 

reasons  things  out;  sees  logical,  common-sense  answers. 

1.    ...  is  easily  bored  with  routine  tasks. 

. .  prefers  to  work  independently;  needs  minimal  direction  from 
teachers. 

.  .  has  tendency  to  organize  people,  things  and  situations. 

.  .  is  positive  and  zealous  in  beliefs. 

. .  carries   responsibility    well;   follows    through   with   tasks   and 
usually  does  them  well. 

.  .  seems  respected  by  classmates. 

. .  is  self-confident  with  children  own  age  as  well  as  adults;  seems 
comfortable  when  asked  to  show  work  to  the  class. 

4.  ...  is  shy,  responding  generally  when  called  upon. 

5.  ...  is  "bossy"  with  peers. 
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6.  ...  adapts  readily  to  new  situations;  is  flexible. 

1.  ...  displays  curiosity  about  things. 

2.  ...  generates  a  large  number  of  ideas  or  solutions;  often  offers 

unique,  clever  responses. 

3.  ...  is  a  high  risk  taker. 

4.  ...  displays  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

5.  ...  criticizes  constructively. 


YES 

NO 

♦Adapted  from  materials  prepared  for  Dade  County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  James  Miley,  Coordinator  for  the  Girted. 


SCALE  FOR  RATING  BEHAVIORAL  CHRACTERISTICS  OF  SUPERIOR  STUDENTS 
Joseph  S.  Renzulli /Robert  K.  Hartman 

Name Dace 

School Grade Age , 

^Years  Months 

Teacher  or  person  completing  this  form? 

How  long  have  you  known  this  child? Months 

DIRECTIONS.  These  scales  are  designed  to  obtain  teacher  estimates  of  a  student's 
characteristics  in  the  areas  of  learning,  motivation,  creativity,  and  leadership. 
The  items  are  derived  from  the  research  literature  dealing  with  chracteristics  of 
gifted  and  creative  persons.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
individual  differences  can  be  found  within  this  population;   and  therefore,  the  pro- 
files are  likely  to  vary  a  great  deal.   Each  item  in  the  scales  should  be  considered 
separately  and  should  reflect  the  degree  to  which  you  have  observed  the  presence  or 
absence  of  each  characteristic.   Since  the  four  dimensions  of  the  instrument  represent 
relatively  different  sets  of  behaviors,  the  scores  obtained  from  the  separate  scales 
should  not  be  summed  to  yeild  a  total  score.   Please  read  the  statements  carefully  and 
place  an  X  in  the  appropriate  place  according  to  the  following  scale  of  values: 

1.  If  you  have  seldom  or  never  observed  this  characteristic. 

2.  If  you  have  observed  this  charcteristic  occasionally 

3.  If  you  have  observed  this  characteristic  to  a  considerable  degree. 

4.  If  you  have  observed  this  characteristic  almost  all  of  the  time. 

Space  has  been  provided  following  each  item  for  your  comments. 

SCORING.  Separate  scores  for  each  of  the  three  dimensions  may  be  obtained  as  follows; 
Add  the  total  number  of  X's  in  each  column  to  obtain  the  "Column  Total." 
Multiply  the  Column  Total  by  the  "Weight"  for  each  column  to  obtain  the 

"Weighted  Column  Total." 
Sum  the  Weighted  Column  Totals  across  to  obtain  the  "Score"  for  each 

dimension  of  the  scale. 
Enter  the  Scores  below. 

Learning  Characteristics 

Motivational  Characteristics 

Creativity  Characteristics 

Leadership  Characteristics 


Scales  for  the  Rating  Behavior  Characteristics  of  Superior  Students 
Joseph  S.  Renzulli/Linda  H.  Smith/Alan  J.  White/Carolyn  M.  Callahan/Robert  K,  Hartman 


Name 

Date 

School 

Grade 

Aqe 

Teacher  or  person  completinq  this  form 

How  lonq  have  you  known  the  child? 

Months 

I 


Part  I:    Learning  Characteristics  ^  <z>        &          £  "F*$ 

Has  unusually  advanced  vocabulary  for  age  or  grade  i- — 1  '  ? — |  \~~\      I 1 

level;    uses  terms  in  a  meaningful  way;    has  verbal  _J  | J      j j 

behavior  characterized  by  "richness"  of  expression, 
elaboration,  and  fluency. 

2.  Possesses  a  large  storehouse  of  information  about  I      I  | 1  |      1  1       [ 

a  variety  of  topics  (beyond  the  usual  interests  of  I I  i !  1      ! J 

youngsters  his  age.) 

3.  Has  quick  mastery  and  recall  of  factual  information.  J  ]       |         _J 

4.  Has  rapid  insight  into  cause-effect  relationships; 
tries  to  discover  the  how  and  why  of  things;    asks 

many  provocative  questions  (as  distinct  from  I — 1  ' '  ' '      -» *■ 

informational  or  factual  questions);    wants  to  know 
what  makes  things  (or  people)  "tick'.' 

5.  Has  a  ready  grasp  of  underlying  principles  and  can 
quickly  make  valid  generalizations  about  events,  1 — 1  1 — I  I — 1  1       I 

people,  or  things;    looks  for  similarities  and  | \  J j  J |     J | 

differences  in  events,  people,  and  things. 

6.  Is  a  keen  and  alert  observer;  unually  "sees" or  "gets"  I — T  1 — j  j       j  1       1 
more"  out  of  a  story,  film,  etc.  than  others.                     I I  J 1  I 1      ! ! 

7.  Reads  a  great  deal  on  his  own,  usually  prefers  adult  j — i  t — i  | 1      i 1 

level  books;    does  not  avoid  difficult  material;   may  I j     J j 

show  a  preference  for  biography,  autobiography, 
encyclopedias,  and  atlases. 


8.     Tries  to  understand  complicated  material  by  separat-     I 1     1 1  I 1  T 

ing  it  into  its  respective  parts;    reasons  things  out         | I     I 1  ! I  J_ 

for  himself;    sees  logical  and  common  sense  answers. 

Add  Column  Total   ]   ~[  [^]  £~J  |      "j 

Multiply  by  Weight   [J]  [Y]  Q  j~£] 

Add  Weighted  Column  Totals,   t      |>|       \  1      |  >  |       | 

Total 


0HLHUUI1J.1.L.1I 


Scales  for  the  Rating  Behavioral  Characteristics  bl  Superior  Students 
Joseph  S.  Renzulli/Linda  H.  Smith/Alan  J.  White/Carolyn  M.  Callahan/Robert  K.  Hartman 
Name  ____ Date 


School Grade Age 

Teacher  or  person  completing  this  form 

How  long  have  you  known  the  child?        . 


-6        J^ 


<v 


Part  II:    Motivational  Characteristics  ■§ ^         £»         £         c?  & 

1.  Becomes  absorbed  and  truly  involved  in  certain        £          g  o               £ 

topics  or  problems;    is  persistent  in  seeking  —  f  '  ...  . , 

task  completion.     (It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  _[  |_        I I  I I 

get  him  to  move  on  to  another  topic.)  ^_ 

2.  Is  easily  bored  with  routine  tasks.  ! — L  J — I     I 1  ' ' 

3.  Needs  little  external  motivation  to  follow  throughj — j  j      j  j       J  1    ~j 
in  work  that  initially  excites  him.  I I  J — 1     I 1  * — -1 

4.  Strives  toward  perfection;    is  self  critical;    is  i — i  -, 1      i 1  i j 

not  easily  satisfied  with  his  own  speed  or  | [  J I     ! 1  I i 

products. 

5.  Prefers  to  work  independently;  requires  little  |      1  "" |  |      j 
direction  from  teachers .  ' — •  L— '      ' * 

6.  Is  interested  in  many  "adult"  problems  such  as  j r  i — 1  j       i  1       I 

religion,  politics,  sex,  race- more  than  usual  j J  | |     | |  j | 

for  age  level. 

7.  Often  is  self  assertive  (sometimes  even  aggressive^  . . . 

stubborn  in  his  beliefs.  | |  | |     I I  I I 


8.    Likes  to  organize  and  bring  structure  to  things, 
people,  and  situations. 


□   □  P  □ 


9.    Is  quite  concerned  with  right  and  wrong,  good       1     "I     p  I      T     J       | 

and  bad,  often  evaluates  and  passes  judgment       L — L    J >      »     * 

on  events,  people,  and  things. 


Add  Column  Total  |       1     |       1      |      [ 

Multiply  by  Weight  |j~J     |  X  |      (jj     V±J 

Add  Weighted  Column  Totals  j      ]>|       \?  \      |p-|        | 

■Total 


Scales  for  the  Rating  Behavioral  Characteristics  of  Superior  Students 
Joseph  S.  Renzulli/Linda  H.  Smith/Alan  J.  White/Carolyn  M.  Callahan/Robert  K,  Hartman 


Name 


Date 


School 


Grade 


Age 


Teacher  or  person  completing  this  form 


How  long  have  you  known  the  child? 


Months 


£f 


Part  III:    Creativity  Characteristics 

1.  Displays  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  about  many 
things;  is  constantly  asking  questions  about 
anything  and  everything. 

2.  Generates  a  large  number  of  ideas  or  solutions  to 
problems  and  questions;    often  offers  unusual 
("way  out"),  unique  ,  clever  responses . 

3.  Is  uninhibited  in  expressions  of  opinion;    is  some- 
times radical  and  spirited  in  disagreement; 

is  tenacious. 

4.  Is  a  high  risk  taker;    is  adventurous  and 
speculative. 

5.  Displays  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  playfulness; 
fantasizes;    imagines  ("I  wonder  what  would 
happen  if..."),  manipulates  ideas  (i.e.  changes, 
elaborates  upon  them);    is  often  concerned  with 

adapting,  improving  and  modifing  institutions, 
objects,  and  systems. 

6.  Displays  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  sees  humor 
in  situations  that  may  not  appear  to  be  humorous 
to  others. 

7.  Is  unusually  aware  of  his  impulses  and  more 
open  to  the  irrational  in  himself  (freer  expression 
of  feminine  interest  for  boys,  greater  than 
usual  amount  of  independence  for  girls);    shows 
emotional  sensitivity. 

8.  Is  sensitive  to  beauty;    attends  to  aesthetic 
characteristics  of  things. 

9.  Nonconforming;    accepts  disorder;    is  not  inter- 
ested in  details;  is  individualistic;    does  not 
fear  being  different. 


<*** 
*& 


<b 


D 
D 


6? 

I 


$ 


«9 

£ 

i 


□  D 


n  d  n 
n  □ 


•§2 

□ 


n  n  □  □ 


D   D  □ 


D  D.D.n 


□   □  D 


D  □  □  □ 


Scales  for  the  Rating  Behavioral  Characteristics  of  Superior  Students 
Joseph  S.  Renzulli/Linda  H.  Smith/Alan  J,  White/Carolyn  M.  Callahan/Robert  K.  Hartman 
Name Date 


School 


Grade 


Teacher  or  person  completing  this  form 


How  long  have  you  known  the  child? 


Part  IV  :    Leadership  Characteristics 

1.  Carries  responsibility  well;    can  be  counted  on 
to  do  what  he  has  promised  and  usually  does 

it  well. 

2.  Is  self  confident  with  children  his  own  age  as 
well  as  adults,  seems  comfortable  when  asked 
to  show  his  work  to  the  class. 


3 

4 


Seems  to  be  well  liked  by  his  classmates. 

Is  cooperative  with  teacher  and  classmates; 
tends  to  avoid  bickering  and  is  generally 
easy  to  get  along  with. 

5.  Can  express  himself  well;    has  good  verbal 
facility  and  is  usually  well  understood. 

6.  Adapts  readily  to  new  situations;    is  flexible 
in  thought  and  action  and  does  not  seem 
disturbed  when  the  normal  routine  is  changed. 

7.  Seems  to  enjoy  biong  around  other  people; 
is  sociable  and  prefers  not  to  be  alone. 

8.  Tends  to  dominate  others  when  they  are  around; 
generally  directs  the  activity  in  which  he  is 
involved. 


Age 


Months 


^ 


*& 


.6" 

C° 
i 


□ 

□ 

□ 
D 

n 

L3 


a 


□ 

D 
□ 
□ 


y      '  *j 

□  a 


□  a 

□  a 


□ 

a  a 


a 


9.     Participates  in  most  social  activities  connected  i r        i r      c 1      i — i 

with  the  school;    can  be  counted  on  to  be  ] |       | j 

there  if  anyone  is. 


^   # 


(Continued  from  preceding  page)  p£      fi        g        JC^, 

10.    Criticizes  constructively;    is  unwilling  to  accept      j— -.     p— | j    p-r     t        | 
authoritarian  pronouncements  without  critical  ( [    [ ;     j L     1 ! 


examination. 


Add  Column  Total       Q    [ZJ    IZJ     1       J 

Multiply  by  Weight      JJ]    g]    |T]     53 

Add  Weighted  Column  Totals       |      1^.1      V>i       j;?]       ] 


Total 


PEER  IDENTIFICATION  -  CREATIVITY  -  ELEMENTARY 
Pretend  our  class  found  a  puppy  on  the  playground. 

A.  Which  three  students  would  be  most  likely  to  think  up  lots  of  names  for 
the  puppy? 

.1.. . 2.    3. 

Which  three  would  make  up  the  most  unusual  names? 

1- - 2. 3. 

Which  three  would  think  of  names  no  one  else  would  think  of? 

1-     2. 3. 


Which  three  probably  would  come  up  with  the  name  we  would  finally 
decide  on? 

*• 2. 3._ 


B.  Which  three  students  would  be  most  likely  to  write  a  story  about  the 
puppy? 

l- 2. _3. 


C.  Which  three  students  would  probably  think  up  different  ways  to  teach 
the  puppy  a  trick? 

*• . 2._ 3. 


D.  If  we  design  a  collar  for  our  puppy,  which  three  students  would  probably 
come  up  with  the  most  designs  for  a  collar? 

1;  — : 2.__ si 

the  fanciest  collar?  "~ 


\ _2.__ 3. 

the  most  unusual  collar? 

1'— 2._ 3. 


E.  Which  three  students  would  make  the  most  suggestions  of  what  could  be 
done  with  the  puppy? 

i.— 2, ; 3. 


F.  Which  three  would  give  the  teacher  the  most  reasons  for  allowing  the 
dog  to  come  into  the  classroom? 

!•— , 2. 3. ■  , 


PEER  IDENTIFICATION  -  CREATIVITY  -  SECONDARY 

Think  about  the  students  in  our  class.  Answer  the  following  questions  as  completely  n: 
possible. 

Which  three  students  are  the  most  curious  about  many  things? 

1.  2. 3- 


have  the  most  ideas  and  solutions  to  problems? 

1. 2. . 3-. 

don't  seem  to  care  what  others  think  about  what  they  say? 

1 . 2. 3*. 

likes  to  take  chances? 

l._ 2. 3-. 

have  tba  most  fun  imagining  about  situations  and  things? 

1 . 2 . 3 .. 

most  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  others? 

1. 2. 3«. 

have  the  best  sense  of  humor? 

1.  2.        . _3. 


are  aware  of  and  enjoys  beautiful  things? 

1.        2. 3-. 

are  not  concerned  with  details? 

1. 2. ■ 3. 

do  not  care  if  others  think  of  them  as  being  different? 

1. 2. 3.. 

are  real  individuals? 

1. 2. 3- 

are  apt  to  question  authority? 

1.  2. _3. 


PARENT  INVENTORY 


NAME 


DATE 


SCHOOL 

BIRTHDATE 


GRADE 


A.    What  special  talents  or  skills  does  your  child  have? 


Give  examples  of  behavior  that  illustrates  this. 


B.    Check  the  following  items  as  best  describes  your  child  as  you  see  him  or  her. 

Little  Some        ■     A  Gfeat  Deal 


1.    Is  alert  beyond  his  years 

2 .     Likes  school 

3.     Has  interests  of  older  children  or  of 
adults  in  qames  and  readinq. 

4.    Sticks  to  a  project  once  it  is  bequn 

5 .    Is  observant 

6.    Has  lots  of  ideas  to  share 

7.    Has  many  different  ways  of  solving 
problems 

8.    Is  aware  of  problems  others  often  do  not 
see 

9.     Uses  unique  and  unusual  ways  of 
solvinq  problems 

10.     Wants  to  know  how  and  why 

•i 

11.     Likes  to  pretend 

12.    Other  children  call  him/her  to  initiate 
play  activities 

13.    Asks  a  lot  of  questions  about  a 
variety  of  subjects 

14.    Is  not  concerned  with  details 

15.    Enjoys  and  responds  to  beauty 

16.    Is  able  to  plan  and  orqanize  activities 

17.    Has  above  average  coordination, 

ability  &  ability  in  organized  qames 

18.    Often  finds  and  corrects  own  mistakes 

19.    Others  seem  to  enjoy  his/her  company 

20.     Makes  up  stories  and  has  ideas  that 
are  unique 

PARENT  INVENTORY   (Cont.) 


21.  Has  a  wide  range  of  interests 


22.  Gets  other  children  to  do  what  he/ 
she  wants 


23.  Likes  to  play  organized  games  and 
is  good  at  them 

^  Enjoys  otner  people  and  seeks  them 
out 


25.  Is  able  and  willing  to  work  with  others 


26. 


Sets  high  standards  for  self 


27.  Chooses  difficult  problems  over 

simple  ones 

Is  able  to  laugh  at  himself  (if 


necessary) 


29.  Likes  to  do  many  things  and  partic- 
ipates  whole-heartedly 

Likes  to  have  his/her  ideas  knoi/n 


30. 


Little 


Some 


A  Great  Deal 


C.  Reading  interests  (favorite  type  of  books  and/or  titles  of  favorite  books) 


D.  Favorite  school  subject 

E.  General  attitude  toward  school 


F 


singing  "paiSinf  llT™^   C<rollections>  da^ing,  making  models,  swimming, 
g"8.  Panting,  cooking,   sewing,  drama,   etc.1 


outliarof^nool0"5'   tT&in±ng  or  learninS  opportunities  does  your  child  have 


II. 


gSuS.'^SSSL.S  ==«;  f_  ~h°.l  *»,  »ay  „esauvely 


1  *     I'-^at  other  things  would  vou  ]  W*  ,,c  *„  I IT 

a  program  for  your  child  t0  ^  that  would  assist  us  in  Planning 


Favorite  playtime,    leisure  time  acTivTt7 


On  the  checklist   the   following  items   identify\hc'differ^t"tale"ntl^al 
GENERAL   INTELLIGENCE:      1,    2,    3,    5,    8,    10,    13,    16,    18,    21,    26,    27 
CREATIVE  THINKING:      6,    7,    9,    11,    14,    20,    28 
LEADERSHIP:      12,    19,    22,    24,    25,    29,    30 


PARENT  NOMINATION  FORMS 

Sample  Parent  Nomination  Form 
at  the  Early  Childhood  Level 


Name  of  Student_ 
Address 


_Age 


FOR  SCHOOL  HSK. 

ONLY 
TR 

TI 

School 


Grade 


Parent's  Name 


Instructions:    In  relationship  to  the  typical  child  in  your  neighborhood,  please 
circle  a  number  for  each  item  which  best  describes  your  child: 
5 -has  this  trait  to  a  high  degree;    4-  has  this  trait  more  than  the  typical  child; 
3-  compares  with  typical  child;    2-  has  this  trait  less  than  the  typical  child; 
1-  lacks  this  trait. 

1.  Has  advanced  vocabulary,  expresses  himself  or 
herself  well 

2 .  Thinks  quickly 

3.  Recalls  facts  easily 

4.  Wants  to  know  how  things  work 

5.  Is  reading  (before  he  started  kindergarten) 

6.  Puts  unrelated  ideas  together  in  new  and  different  ways 

7.  Becomes  bored  easily 

8.  Asks  reasons  why — questions  almost  everything 

9.  Likes  "grown-up"  things  and  to  be  with  older  people 

10.  Has  a  great  deal  of  curiosity 

11.  Is  adventurous 

12.  Has  a  good  sense  of  humor 

13.  Is  Impulsive,  acts  before  he  thinks 

14.  Tends  to  dominate  others  if  given  the  chance 

15.  Is  persistent,  sticks  to  a  task 

16.  Has  good  physical  coordination  and  body  control 

17.  Is  independent  and  self  sufficient  in  looking  after  himself 

18.  Is  aware  of  his  surroundings  and  what  is  going  on 
around  him. 


5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

5 

4 

3' 

2      1 

5 

4 

3 

2      1 

19.  Has  a  long  attention  span  5     4     3     2     1 

20.  Wants  to  do  things  for  himself  early — example 

dressing  and  feeding  himself  5     4     3     2      1 


■HI 


A  STUDENT  LOOKS   AT  HIMSELF 

Please  show  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the  statements  by  marking 
one  of  the  spaces. 


_l 

Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 
Disagree 

1.   I  am  a  good  athlete. 

2.   I  am  a  good  student. 

3.   I  am  popular  with  other  students. 

4.   I  am  one  who  understands  and 
accepts  other  people.- 

5.   I  am  very  sociable  and  know  how 
to  get  along  with  other  people. 

6.   Other  people  recognize  that  I  am 
an  intelligent  person. 

7.   I  am  warm  and  understanding. 

8.   I  am  easy  to  get  along  with. 

-9.   I  enjoy  working  with  mechanical 
and  scientific  things. 

10.   I  enjoy  abstract  or  mathematical 
problems. 

11.   I  am  one  who  likes  to  work  inde- 
pendently on  special  projects. 

12.   I  enjoy  debating  or  discussing 
an  idea. 

13.   I  enjoy  "losing  myself"  in  a  good 
book  or  in  imagination. 

14.   I  have  a  good  sense  of  humor. 

15.   My  work  is  often  quite  original. 

16.   I  am  able  to  come  up  with  a 
large  number  of  ideas  or 
solutions  to  problems. 

23. 


Strongly 
Agree   .   Agree 


17.   I  am  able  to  take  charge  of 
planning  a  project. 


18.   I  don't  mind  being  different 
from  other  people. 


19.   I  like  to  study  subjects  that  are 
challenging  or  even  difficult. 


20.   I  often  use  music,  art,  or  drama 
to  express  my  feelings. 


21.   I  don't  like  to  accept  what  someone 
else  says  without  challenging  it.  . 


22.   I  feel  strongly  about  things  and 

often  express  my  feelings,  even 
(    if  I  think  others  will  disagree. 


I  spend  more  time  than  I  would 
need  to  on  assignments  because  I 
enjoy  the  learning. 


.  Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


24.   Here  are  six  areas  of  talent.   In  which  area  do  you  see  yourself  as  being 
most  talented?   Rank  them  as  you  see  them  applying  to  your  abilities, 
(1)  First  talent  area,  (2)  Second  talent  area,  etc. 

General  intellectual  ability. 

Specific  academic  aptitude  (in  one  subject  area,  such  as  science,  math) 

Creative  Thinking. 

Leadership  Ability. 

Visual  and  performing  arts. 

Psychomotor  ability  (such  as  mechanical  skills  or  athletic  ability). 


,  Student 


Baldwin   Identification  Matrix* 

Indicate  points  after  each  test  according  to  score  earned.  Add  total  number 
of  points  earned  by  student. 


Tests 


Scores 


1.   Standardized  Intel- 
ligence Tests 


5 
140+ 

(   ) 


4 
130- 
139 
(   ) 


3 
120- 
129 
(   ) 


2 
110- 
119 
(   ) 


1 
100- 
109 
(   ) 


2.   Achievement  Test 
Composite  Score 


95%ile 
(   ) 


90- 

94%ile 
(   ) 


85-       80- 
89%ile    84%ile 


(   ) 


(   ) 


75- 

79%ile 
(   ) 


3 .   Achievement  Test 
Reading  Score 


4.   Achievement  Test  - 
Math  Score 


95%ile 
(   ) 

95%ile 
(   ) 


90- 

94%ile 
(   ) 


90- 


85- 

89%ile 
(   ) 


85- 


80- 

84%ile 
(   ) 


80- 


75- 

79%ile 
(   ) 


75- 


94%ile    89%ile    84%ile    79%ile 
(   )       (   )       (   )       (   ) 


32 
5.   Learning  Scale  Score     (   ) 


6.   Motivational  Scale 
Score 


36 
(   ) 


28-31 
(   ) 

32-35 
(   ) 


24-27 
(   ) 

28-31 
(   ) 


20-23 
(   ) 

24-27 
(   ) 


0-19 
(   ) 

0-23 
(   ) 


40 

7.  Creativity  Scale  Score   (   ) 

40 

8.  Leadership  Scale  Score   (   ) 

Superior 

9.  Various  Teacher  Rec-     (   ) 
commendations 


36-39 
(   ) 

36-39 
(   ) 

Very  Good 
(   ) 


32-35 
(   ) 

32-35 
(   ) 

Good 
(   ) 


28-31 
(   ) 

28-31 
(   ) 

Average 
(   ) 


0-27 
(   ) 

0-27 
(   ) 

Below 
(   ) 


10. 
11. 


(  )  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 
(  )  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 
Total  number  of  points 


♦Recommended  by  Dr.  Alexinia  Baldwin,  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Wanted :  A  Program  for  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  That  Meets 
Individual  District  Needs 


I  ost  visitors  to  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center      in      Cape      Canaveral, 

I  Florida,  are  awed.  Thoughtful  in- 
spection convinces  one  that  the  nation  that 
controls  technology  controls  the  world. 
This  applies  not  only  to  space  technology 
but  also  to  genetic  engineering,  computer 
science,  robotics,  undersea  exploration  and 
the  myriad  of  other  pursuits  currently 
engaging  adventurous  souls.  World 
influence  and  national  prestige  also  ema- 
nate from  individual  citizens'  achievements 
in  economics,  art,  music,  theater  and,  in- 
deed, all  areas  of  human  endeavor.  But  who 
are  the  creative,  intelligent  and  talented 
people  who  produce  such  achievements?  In 
his  report  to  Congress  in  1972,  then-com- 
missioner of  education,  Sidney  P.  Marland, 
Jr.,  described  them  as  follows: 

Gifted  and  talented  children  are 
those  identified  by  professionally 
qualified  persons  [and]  who  by  virtue 
of  outstanding  abilities  are  capable  of 
high  performance.  These  are 
children  who  require  differentiated 
educational  programs  and  services 
beyond  those  normally  provided  by 
the  regular  school  program  in  order  to 
realize  their  contribution  to  self  and 
society. 

Despite  the  demonstrated  need  to  nur- 
ture society's  most  talented  members,  how- 
ever, our  gifted  and  talented  students  have 
not  fared  well.  The  egalitarian  spirit,  long 
pervasive  in  this  country,  has  caused  us  to 
look  askance  at  those  who  are  intellectually 
superior  or  have  other'  outstanding  talents. 
Psychologists  have  often  noted  that  talent 
must  be  discovered  early  and  continuously 
nourished  if  it  is  to  flourish.  Yet  the  notion 
persists  that  the  gifted  and  talented  can 
fend  for  themselves.  Indeed,  the  idea  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  causes  teachers  to 
teach  as  if  each  of  her  students  is  equal  to 
the  one  beside  him  or  her.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  superior  students  become  bored  and 
apathetic? 


Author  Eulie  is  professor  of  education  at  the  State 
I  'niversity  of  New  York 's  College  at  New  Paltz. 
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Benjamin  S.  Bloom  and  Lauren  A. 
Sosniak  indicate,  in  their  study  of  talented 
adults,  that  schools  seldom  encourage  the 
development  of  their  unique  talent  but 
either  ignore  or  have  a  decidedly  negative 
influence  on  the  development  of  that 
talent.  (See  their  article,  "Talent  Develop- 
ment vs.  Schooling,"  Educational  Leadership. 
November,  1981.)  "For  these  individuals 
the  conflicting  requirements  of  talent  de- 
velopment and  schooling  could  rarely  be 
resolved.  Schooling  was  truly  something  to 
be  suffered  through."  The  authors  sum  up 
their  findings  by  sadly  noting  that,  "We  re- 
port very  few  instances  in  which  talent  de- 
velopment and  schooling  function  to 
enhance  each  other." 

Becoming  aware  of  the  problem  and 
accepting  responsibility  for  it  are  the  first 
steps  toward  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have 
done  a  fine  job  of  research  into  the  causes 
of  social,  psychological  and  economic  ills. 
It's  the  solutions  that  often  go  awry  —  the 
later  steps  where  we  falter.  Such  has  been 
the  case  regarding  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted.  To  begin  with,  their 
numbers  pose  a  problem.  Nationally,  they 
only  amount  to  between  three  and  five  per 
cent  of  the  population.  To  meet  their 
needs,  districts  have  to  reallocate  scarce 
resources.  And  all  districts  are  not  created 
equal:  some  house  all  grades  in  one  build- 
ing; others  serve  large  cities;  there  are  rural, 
suburban  and  inner  city  districts.  Also,  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  student  population 
vary  considerably.  E.  g.,  a  relatively  small 
district  may  draw  from  a  professional  and 
scientific  community  and  therefore  contain 
a  high  per  cent  of  gifted  and  talented 
people,  whereas  an  inner  city  school  may 
have  a  large  number  of  students  with  learn- 
ing problems  and  comparatively  few  gifted 
and  talented  students  who  must  be  pro- 
vided for. 

The  first  order  of  business,  then,  is  to 
make  a  scholastic  assessment  of  the  school 
or  district  to  identify  how  many  students 
are  gifted  and  talented  and  the  variety  of 
talents  they  demonstrate.  Given  this  profile 
of  the  student  body,  you  can  begin  to  tailor 
a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  district 
and  its  students. 


Dr.  Marland's  previously-mentioned 
definition  of  the  gifted  paints  them  in  broad 
strokes,  stating  as  he  does  that  they  have 
"outstanding  abilities"  and  are  "capable  of 
high  performance."  Your  district  must 
carefully  define  those  terms  as  they  apply 
to  your  particular  student  body.  Does  "out- 
standing ability"  mean  an  I.  Q.  of  120  or 
130?  Does  it  apply  only  to  general  intellec- 
tual ability  as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
test  or  —  because  few  students  will  demon- 
strate equal  talents  in  all  academic  areas  — 
should  you  differentiate  among  verbal 
ability,  mathematical  ability,  logical  reason- 
ing, spatial  visualization,  creativity,  etc.? 
What  criteria  should  you  use  to  define  and 
evaluate  high  performance  in  fields  such  as 
art,  music  and  dance?  Should  you  adopt 
different  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents? What  provisions  should  be  made  for 
gifted  and  talented  underachieves?  No 
man  can  wear  another's  clothes!  These  and 
many  other  questions  must  be  answered  by 
each  school  and  district  as  it  addresses  the 
problem  of  developing  programs  for  the 
gifted  and  talented. 

Identifying  the  gifted  and  setting  ap- 
propriate program  goals 

Identification  of  the  gifted  begins  with  a 
carefully  worked-out  definition,  and  the 
successful  operation  of  identification 
depends  on  the  procedure  adopted.  One" 
model  that  has  gained  wide  acceptance  is 
that  developed  by  Renzulli.  As  the  diagram 
illustrates,  this  model  includes  not  only  in- 
telligence but  also  creativity  and  those  ele- 
ments (interest,  drive  and  maturity)  that 
lead  to  task  commitment.  Renzulli's  model 
can  be  applied  to  the  dancer,  the  athlete 
and  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  scientist  and 
the  creative  writer. 

Our  philosophy  of  life,  with  its  attendant 
values,  guides  us  much  as  the  stars  guided 
the  ancient  mariners.  Once  we  have  recog- 
nized the  need  to  help  gifted  and  talented 
youngsters  develop  their  talents,  we  must, 
spell  out  the  program's  objectives.  The 
following  list  is  not  all-inclusive,  but  can 
help  guide  your  district  as  it  examines  its 
values  and  resources,  seeking  to  provide  a 
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program  that  will  best  meet  individual  and 
social  needs.  Consider  these,  among  the 
goals  of  a  program  for  the  gifted: 

1.  Gifted  and  talented  students  will  be 
identified  early  in  their  educational  careers. 

2.  They  will  be  taught  to  accept  them- 
selves and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

3.  They  will  be  exposed  to  a  rich  and 
diverse  curriculum.  Imaginative  use  will  be 
made  of  the  school's  and  community's 
resources. 

4.  The.  gifted  and  talented  will  be 
encouraged  to  excel. 

5.  They  will  accept  the  social  respon- 
sibility to  use  their  gifts  for  useful  purposes. 

6.  An  ethical  view  of  life  and  compas- 
sion towards  others  will  be  stressed. 

Schools  and  districts  reflect  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  Hence,  their  student 
bodies  will  differ.  This  point  must  be 
stressed  because  it  is  the  reason  why  dis- 
tricts must  develop  unique  programs  for 
their  gifted  and  talented.  After  defining  the 
gifted  and  talented  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
velop more  refined  profiles  of  these  stu- 
dents including,  where  appropriate,  I.  Q. , 
past  performance,  scores  on  aptitude  tests, 
tests  for  creativity,  achievement  tests, 
teacher  evaluation,  autobiographies  and 
outside  experts.  Obviously,  the  I.  Q.  may 
carry  greater  weight  regarding  academic 
subjects  than  in  the  fields  of  music  and  art. 
Student-written  reports  of  their  lives  may 
reveal  latent  interests  and  drives  that  can 
fill  in  a  picture  and  aid  final  evaluations. 
With  the  advice  of  counselors  and  outside 
experts,  these  multi-faceted  profiles  can 
contribute  to  the  selection  of  gifted  under- 
achievers. 

Past  performance  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  single  predictor  of  future  success, 
especially  regarding  the  performing  arts.  ' 
The  following  criteria,  used  to  identify  the 
gifted  and  talented,  are  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  effectiveness: 

1.  past  performance, 

2.  individual  intelligence  tests> 

3.  group  intelligence  tests, 

4.  achievement  tests, 

5.  interest  and  aptitude  examinations, 

6.  autobiographies  and 

7.  advice  from  counselors  and  other  in- 


terested parties. 

But  remember  —  what  works  best  is  the 
multiple  identification  system.  Past  perfor- 
mance coupled  with  I.  Q.  ,  teacher  evalua- 
tion and  input  from  one  or  more  of  the 
other  sources  will  lead  to  greater  objectivity 
and  thoroughness. 

Acceleration  and  enrichment:   basic 
problem  elements 

Historically,  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
the  talented  have  provided  acceleration 
and  enrichment. 

Acceleration  may  take  any  of  these 
forms: 

1.  skipping  of  grades, 

2.  early  admission  to  high  school  or  col- 
lege and 

3.  more  rapid  progress  in  school  through 
ungraded  programs,  completing  two  grades 
in  one,  credit  by  examination  and  advanced 
placement  courses. 


Because  many  superior  students  will  go 
on  to  graduate  school,  it  seems  foolish  to 
make  them  wait  until  they  are  26  or  28 
before  they  can  earn  a  living.  Nevertheless, 
despite  research  showing  that  permitting 
superior  students  to  graduate  from  high 
school  at  16  or  17  is  not  harmful,  accelera- 
tion is  not  widely  used.  Lynn  H.  Fox 
("Program  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented,  an 
Overview",  The  78th  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1979)  believes  that  resis- 
tance to  acceleration  is  based  on  the 
erroneous  notion  that  students  who  skip  a 


year  or  two  will  miss  some  important  learn- 
ing or  suffer  social  maladjustment.  Yet,  few 
seem  concerned  with  the  intellectual 
damage  done  to  students  whose  abilities  go 
unchallenged.  Milton  J.  Gold,  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Level  Programs  for  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  (Columbia  University,  1980), 
points  out  that  a  child  of  10  with  an  I.  Q. 
of  130  performs  intellectually  as  an  average 
13-year-old  might,  and  that  a  16-year-old 
with  a  similar  I.  Q.  functions  as  a  21-year- 
old  might.  Fox,  who  supports  acceleration, 
notes  that,  "Few  gifted  children  need  six 
years  to  master  the  basics  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  typical 
elementary  school."  All  districts,  large  and 
small,  can  use  acceleration  to  help  the 
gifted  and  talented.  Early  diagnosis,  com- 
bined with  guidance  on  an  individual  basis, 
can  make  education  more  challenging  and 
rewarding  for  these  students. 

Enrichment  is  the  current  mode  for  deal- 
ing with  the  gifted.  Because  acceleration 
(except  when  dealing  with  highly  unusual 
individuals)  simply  moves  pupils  ahead  one 
or  two  years,  enrichment  must  be  the  core 
of  a  gifted  program.  Enrichment  may  be 
lateral  or  deepening,  and  can  take  any  of 
these  forms: 

1.  classroom  enrichment, 

2.  specialized  schools, 

3.  special  (honors)  classes, 

4.  special  courses, 

5.  seminars, 

6.  use  of  community  resources  and 

7.  independent  study  and  research. 

Each  of  these  has  a  place  in  a  gifted  pro- 
gram. Classroom  enrichment  depends  on 
individualized  instruction  —  theoretically 
and  practically  this  is  sound  pedagogy. 
Unfortunately,  teachers  teach  "to  the  mid- 
dle", neglecting  the  slow  and  the  bright.  It 
is  this  very  condition  that  has  led  to  the 
demand  for  special  provision  for  the  gifted 
and  talented. 

Community  resources  have  long  been  a 
neglected  area  in  education.  It's  time  to 
break  down  the  walls  that  separate  educa- 
tion from  the  community  and  hence  life 
itself.  This  is  particularly  crucial  regarding 
the  gifted,  because  schools  simply  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  their  gifted  stu- 
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Every  district  committed  to  an 

effective  gifted  program  must 

coordinate  community  resources 

and  quality,  in-depth  programs. 

Teaching  must  emphasize 

reasoning,  abstract  thinking  and 

creative  problem-solving. 


dents'  intellectual  needs. 

Among  potential  community  resources 
are: 

1.  nearby  colleges  and  universities, 

2.  museums, 

3.  local  industries, 

4.  county-wide  elementary  and  secon- 
dary educational  facilities, 

5.  the  talents  of  the  faculty,  parents, 
retired  people  and 

6.  writers,  dancers,  athletes,  etc..  who 
live  in  the  community. 

Large  districts  can  provide  enrichment 
more  easily  because  they  will  have  a  better 
number  of  gifted  students.  For  example, 
special  classes  are  feasible  in  music,  art  or 
academic  subjects  where  the  population 
can  sustain  them.  In  contrast,  smaller 
schools  may  have  to  join  forces  in  coun- 
tywide  efforts.  Failing  this,  perhaps  the 
small  school  could  assign  one  teacher  to  de- 
velop special  activities  for  gifted  pupils. 
These  are  just  a  few  possible  enrichment 
activities  gifted  and  talented  students  could 
engage  in  (the  only  limit  is  your  imagina- 
tion) : 

1.  independent  research  and  experi- 
ments, 

2.  community  work  with  public  officials, 
lawyers,  the  local  hospital,  radio  or  televi- 
sion station, 

3.  local  college  courses, 

4.  Saturday  or  summer  workshops  in 
dance,  mathematics  or  creative  writing  and 

5.  special  competitions  in  art,  creative 
writing,  debate  or  music. 

Through  these  activities,  gifted  and 
talented  students  can  gain  recognition, 
encouragement  and  guidance  toward  de- 
veloping their  special  abilities. 

A  word  about  the  people  who  run  the 
gifted  programs  —  and  the  programs 
themselves 

When  something  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness, it's  nobody's  business.  Innovative 
efforts  can  fail  if  administrators  do  not 
select  someone  who  want.no  be  responsible 
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for  a  program.  Delegation  of  authority  and 
accountability  can  demonstrate  that  the 
district  is  serious  about  its  commitment  to 
the  gifted  and  talented.  Therefore,  on 
either  a  schoolwide  or  districtwide  basis, 
some  individual  must  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  for  the  gifted 
and  talented. 

Though  enrichment  programs  will  vary 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  district,  the 
nature  of  the  student  body  the  district 
serves  and  community  resources  available, 
all  programs  must  come  up  to  specific  stan- 
dards. The  gifted  and  talented  deserve 
quality  programs.  Just  more  is  not  better: 
studies  must  be  in-depth;  teaching  must 
emphasize  reasoning,  abstract  thinking  and 
creative  problem  solving.  Most  gifted  stu- 
dents are  inner-directed,  independent  lear- 
ners who  prefer  independent  study  and  dis- 
cussion. Not  every  teacher  is  capable  of 
teaching  the  gifted  (and  make  no  mistake 
—  students  quickly  take  the  measure  of  the 
teacher!).  A  teacher  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  must  possess  a  secure  command  of 
his  or  her  subject,  be  intellectually  alert  and 
willing  to  learn  from  students.  Teachers 
who  are  secure  in  themselves  are  not 
threatened  by  pupils  who  may  sometimes 
know  more  than  they  themselves.  These 
teachers  see  themselves  as  guides  rather 
than  gurus  and  are  willing  to  permit  the 
gifted  and  talented  to  experiment  and 
engage  in  productive  pursuits  under  guid- 
ance. 

Schools  exist  to  serve  both  individuals 
and  the  society  we  live  in.  We  can  more 
effectively  serve  both  by  making  the  com- 
mitment to  provide  for  the  gifted  and 
talented.  It  begins  by  assessing  the  student 
body  and  community  resources  —  and  con- 
tinues with  adopting  an  individualized  pro- 
gram and  selecting  a  coordinator  to 
administer  it  and  teachers  to  implement  it. 
An  effective  program  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  cannot  be  copied,  but  must  be 
carefully  developed  for  those  individuals 
who  will  be  working  under  it.  "Si 


EDUCATIONAL 
SOFTWARE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

•  REGISTRAR  $600 
High  School  registration  for 
1600  students  and  up  to  90 
teachers.  Up  to  7  courses  per 
student.  Conflict  matrix.  Load 
balancing.  Rolls.  Scantron 
card  reader  version  available. 
Call  for  customized  Corvus 
version. 

•  TRANSCRIPT  $300 
Grade  reporting  system  for  up 
to  2000  students.  Prints  grade 
labels  for  report  cards  and 
permanent  records.  Scantron 
version  available,  too. 

•  SAM  $100 
Student  Advisory  Manage- 
ment. Records  grades  and 
computes  term  averages  and 
cumulative      averages      for 

1 600  students.  Prints  ranked 
lists  of  students  according  to 
cumulative  averages.  Links  to 
TRANSCRIPT  above  to  avoid 
duplicate  data  entry. 

•  ADA  $500 
Attendance  Date  Analyst. 
Centralized  daily  home  room 
attendance  records  for  up  to 
1600  students.  Records  for 
nine  20-day  months.  Daily 
absentee  list,  alphabetized  for 
each  grade  level.  Monitors 
excuses,  tardies,  withdrawals, 
transfers  and  more.  School 
summary  report  for  current 
month  and  year-to-date,  home 
room  summary  reports.  EASY 
TO  USE!  Relieves  teacher 
from  attendance  record 
keeping. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

SOFTWARE 

3300  Buckeye  Rd. 
Suite  663 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30341 
(404)  457-8336 


GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  PROGRAM  DESIGN  -  STRUCTURE  FOR  DISTRICT  INPUT 


I 
PROGRAM  PLAN 


m 


A.  Background  Reading 

B.  Needs  Assessment 

C.  Definition  of  Gifted  &  Talented  Area 

D.  Types  of  Gifted/Talented  Program 

E.  Types  of  Identification   Instruments 

F.  Types  of  Student  Groupings 

G.  Curriculum  Options—Differentiated 
H.  Program  Considerations 


II 
PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 


0  0  0 


A.  Philosophy 

B.  Goals 

C.  Objectives 

D.  Identification  Procedures  (Inclusion 

of  Selection  criteria) 

E.  Curriculum  Design 

F.  Program  Implementation 

1.  How  did  you  assess  individual 
learning  styles,  interests, 

Strengths  and  weaknesses? 

2.  How  do  you  assess  individual 
needs  of  staff  (i.e.  surveys, 
observation, etc. )? 

3.  How  do  you  determine  appropriate 
activities  to  be  used  with  gifted 
and  talented  students? 


A. 

B, 


C. 


Ill 
PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Objective  Methods 
Subjective  Methods 

Student,  Teacher,  Parent, 

Administration 
Recycle--Long-Range  Planning 
--Short-Range  Planning 


IV 
RESOURCES 


developed  by  committee  to 
design  management  manuals 
for  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  Gifted  and 
Talented  Programs . 


4.  Where  do  you  get  appropriate  instructional 
materials? 

5.  What  community  resources  have  you 
utilized?  community,  district, 
student,  school . 

6.  In  what  ways  is  your  curriculum 
differentiated  from  the  regular 
education  program  at  grade  level? 

7.  How  does  your  gifted  and  talented 
curriculum  integrate  with  your  districts 
educational  program? 

8.  How/where  do  you  train  your  staff? 

9.  How  are  parents  involved  in  your  program? 


G.  Program  Management 


Needs  Assessment  Survey  To  Assist  In  The 
Development  Of  A  Gifted  Student  Education  Program 


1.   Area  of  Gi f tedness-General  Intellectual  Abilities 


Students  who  are  bright  in  their 
thinking,  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  through  the  use 
of  higher  mental  processes  shown 
by  performance  on  tests  or 
observed  behavior. 

1.  Are  tests  given  for 
measuring  intellectual 
abilities  of  students  at 
your  school? 

a.  What  test? 

b.  At  what  grade  level? 

2.  Are  test  scores  used  in 
selecting  students  for 
enrichment  activities  in 
your  class? 

•*' 

3.  Are  students  identified  as 
intellectually  bright 
accelerated  in  grade  levels? 
subject  level? 

4.  Are  students  suspected  of 
giftedness  according  to 
group  test  scores' 
recommended  for  individual 
testing  to  verify  their 
intellectual  potential? 

5.  Are  special  school 
activities  available  to 
those  Who  consistently 
excel   in  intellectual 
abilities? 

6.  Do  others  (specialists, 
peers,  parents,  mentors) 
from  outside  school  come  to 
school  to  work  specifically 
with  the  bright  students? 

7.  Are  intellectually  bright 
students  allowed  to  leave 
the  class  for  activities 
designed  for  them? 

a.   Are  they  in  or  away  from 
your  bui Id  i  ng? 


Not 

Being 

Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usually 

being 
done  but 
need  more 

Adequately 
being  done 
leave  as  is; 

II.   Area  2  -  Specific  Academic  Abilities 


Students  who  possess  outstanding 
knowledge  about  a  specific 
subject,  (e.g.  math  superiority) 

1.  Are  students  observed 
capable  of  working  about 
grade  level  individualized 
within  your  class  and 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
average  in  a  subject  area? 

2.  Does  your  school  provide 
special  options  for  those 
able  to  perform  academically 
above  grade  level?   What 
options? 

honors  classes 

field  trips 

advanced  placement 

mentors 

research  activities 

individual  projects 


Not 
Being 
Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usually 
being 
done  but 
need  more 

Adequately 
being  done; 
leave  as 
is 

III.   Area  -3  -  Leadership  Abilities 


Students  who  set  patterns  of 
behavior  for  others  or  assume 
leadership.   Those  who  get 
others  to  do  as  they  would  like 
them  to  do. 

1.  Are  there  means  for 
measuring  leadership 
abilities  of  students  in 
your  class? 

If  so  how  are  they  measured? 

by  performance 

leadership  sociometrics 

scales 

checklists 

anecdotal  records 

teacher  observations 

2.  Are  those  identified  as 
leaders  given  opportunities 
to  assume  leadership  roles 
in  your  class? 

How? 


Not 

Being 

Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usually 
being 
done  but 
need  more 

Adequately 
being  done: 
leave  as 
is 

IV, 


Area  4  -  Creative  Thinking  Abilities 


Students  who  engage  in  divergent 
processes  of  fluent,  flexible, 
original,  and  elaborative  ■ 
thinking,  coming  up  with 
creative  productions  as  a  result 
of  such  processes. 

1.  Are  there  means  provided  for 
measuring  creative  thinking 
in  your  class?   If  so,  how? 
creativity  tests 
observations 

creativity  checklists 

demonstrated  performance 

2.  Are  students  who  excel  in 
creative  thinking  encouraged 
to  bring  and  work  on 
hobbies,  collections, 
imaginative  ideas,  and/or 
inventions? 

3.  Do  you  provide  lessons  which 
require  creative  thinking? 

4.  Do  you  have  special  activity 
centers  set  up  where 
students  can  work  on 
creative  ideas? 


Not 

Being 

Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usually 
being 
done  but 
need 
more 

Adequately 
being  done; 
leave  as  is 

■ 

Area  5  -  Visual  and  Performing  Arts  Abilities 
and  Talents 


Students  who  possess  exceptional 
talents  or  show  strong  potential 
in  graphic  arts,  sculpture, 
music,  dance,  mime,  or  drama. 


1.   Are   gifted 
identified? 
How? 


students 


Not 

Being 

Done 


Rarely 

Being 

Done 


Usually 
being  done 
but  need 
more 


Adequately 
being  done; 
leave  as  is 


Are  students   gifted   j.n  the 

arts  selected  and  actively 

involved  in  displaying, 

beautifying,  decorating,  or 

performing  artistic 

activities? 

If  so,  how? 

in  classroom 

concerts 

contests 

plays 

exhibits 

programs 

fairs 

others 

Do  others  from  school  or 
outside  resource  people  come 
in  to  work  with  those  with 
talent? 

Are  artistically  talented 
students  given  time  to 
develop  those  talents? 


Not 

Being 

Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usual Ty 
being  done 

but  need 

more 

Adequately 
being  done; 
leave  as  is 

Area  6  -  Psychomotor  Abilities  and  Talents 


Students  who  possess  good  basic 
perceptual  motor  abilities  and 
physical  fitness  development  or 
show  strong  potential  for  such 
development. 

1.  Are  there  means  provided  for 
measuring  physical-sensory 
motor  development? 

2.  Are  students  suspected  of 
being  physically  and 
perceptually  advanced 
selected  for  activities 
requiring  fine  and  gross 
motor  development? 

3.  Are  programs  and/or 
activities  available  that 
encourage  development  and/or 
recognition  of  psychomotor 
abilities?   What  activities 
are  there?   (e.g.  jumprope 
contest) 


Not 

Being 

Done 

Rarely 

Being 

Done 

Usually 
being 
done  but 
need  more 

Adequately 
being  done; 
leave  as  is 

AREAS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  PLANNING  A  GIFTED  PROGRAM 


ACTIVITIES 


Most      Least 
Important  Important 
5   4   3   2   1 


Timeline 


Who  Will 

Be  Responsible 


1.   Decide  on  curricular 
areas  in  which  the 
program  will  focus. 

2.   Develop  an 

identification 
system. 

3.   Review  literature  on 
programs  for  gifted. 

-  ' 

4.   Survey  the  community 
for-- agencies  and 
facilities  that  might 
serve  as  resources. 

5.   Prepare  a  proposal 
budget. 

6.   Develop  job 

specifications  for 
program  coordinator. 

7.   Select  a  program 
coordinator . 

8.   Decide  on  which  grade 
levels  will  be 
involved  in  the 
program. 

9.   Formulate  a  statement 
of  the  philosophy  of 
your  program. 

- 

Most 

Important 
5    4 


Least 
Important 
3   2    1 


Timeline 


Who  Will 

Be  Responsible 


10.   Survey  the  extent  and 
variety  of  gifted 
students  in  our 
district. 

11.   Develop  a  system  for 
reporting  to  parents. 

12.   Review  literature  on 
identification 
instruments . 

13.   Decide  on  how  many 

students  the  program 
will  serve. 

14.   Survey  the  community 
for  potential 
resource  persons. 

15.   Develop  a  plan  for 
program  evaluation. 

16.   Review  literature  on 
characteristics  of 
gifted. 

17.   Decide  on  type  of 

program  model  which" 
will  best  serve  our 
district  (independent 
research  program, 
team-teaching,  etc.) 

- 

18.   Obtain  space  in  one 
or  more  buildings. 

19.   Survey  the  facility 
for  potential 
resource  persons. 

20.   Develop  awareness  of 
need  for  a  program  on 
the  part  of  the 

Most      Least 
Important  Important 
5    4   3    2    1 


Timeline 


Who  Will 

Be  Responsible 


21.   Establish  general 

goals  and  objectives. 

22.   Establish  a  planning 
committee. 

23.   Review  and  select 

curricular  materials. 

24.   Obtain  the  services 
of  a  general 
consultant. 

25.   Visit  other  programs. 

26.   Decide  on  how  much 
time  students  will 
spend  in  the  program. 

27.   Develop  in-service 
opportunities  which 
will  provide 
information  and 
resources  in  in-depth 
stages  for  building 
personnel . 

28.   Devise  means  for 
communicating 
information  about  the 
gifted  program  to 
teaching  staff, 
parents,  community 
(newsletters,  PTA 
meetings,  bi-monthly 
meeting ,  etc. ) . 

29.   Develop  effective 

means  for  evaluating 
and  revising 
curriculum  and 
general  program 
development. 

- 

PROGRAM  PROTOTYPES 


Program  prototypes  are  organizational 
patterns  which  become  the  setting  for 
the  learning  environment  that  accommo- 
dates the  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented. 
The  adoption  and  subsequent  development 
of  any  organizational  pattern  is  not  the 
ending  point.   Rather,  it  is  the  starting 
point  for  providing  learning  opportunities 
appropriate  for  these  students. 

The  decision  to  utilize  one  prototype 
over  another  is  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  degree  to  which  each 
fits  into  the  institution  and  matches 
the  objectives  developed  for  the  program. 
The  real  question  is  not  which  prototype 
to  select  but  how  the  selection  of  any 
affects  the  students. 

A  special  program  for  the  gifted  and 
talented  usually  focuses  on  the  use  of 
several  prototypes.   The  literature  must 
be  used  as  a  model  for  identifying  and 
recognizing  the  potential  of  these  program 
prototypes.   Putting  any  of  these  into  practice 
revolves  around  its  workability  in  a  particular 
situation. 

No  one  prototype  will  do  everything. 
Each  prototype  should  be  reviewed  in 
relationship  to  how  it  can  be  molded  and 
varied  to  the  advantage  of  the  students 
and  the  total  program.  A  program  can 
be  a  composite  of  several  prototypes 
which  combine  and  adapt  what  is  possible 
with  what  is  practical  and  feasible. 
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ELEMENTS  AND  KINDS  OF  PROTOTYPES 

There  are  many  classifications  of  proto- 
types applicable  to  a  program  for  the  gifted 
and  talented.   The  basis  for  developing  any 
program  prototype  is  found  in  using  some 
form  of  enrichment,  grouping,  acceleration, 
and  guidance.   Each  alternative  can  become 
an  element  to  be  employed  within  the  design 
of  a  prototype,  or  it  can  become  a  separate 
kind  of  program  prototype.   The  degree  to 
which  each  element  is  developed  ultimately 
determines  the  kind  of  prototype.   Thus,  the 
variations  between  prototypes  are  a  result 
of  how  these  components  are  put  .together 
and  how  and  when  they  are  made  available  to 
students.  A  prototype  may  be  identified  by 
the  predominant  use  of  one  element  over 
another.    It  is  less  a  matter  of  definition 
than  it  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  the 
elements  which  direct  the  building  of  a 
prototype  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  students. 


ENRICHMENT 
ENRICHMENT  is.  .  . 

experiences  which  replace,  supplement,  or  extend  learnings  as 
the  basxs  for  each  type  of  prototype.   Enrichment  is  the  reason 
tor  the  development  or  adoption  of  any  prototype. 


GROUPING 

Provisions  which 
facilitate  the  student's 
access  to  learning 
opportunities 


— Cluster  grouping 
within  the  regular 
class 

— Special  regular  classes 

— Part-time  groups  before, 
during,  after  school 
or  Saturdays 

— Seminars 

— Minicourses 

— Team  teaching 

— Alternative  schools 

— Resource  room  or  demon- 
stration classroom 

— Intinerant  or 
resource  teacher 

— Field  trip  and 
cultural  events 

— Special  summer 


ACCELERATION 

Activities  which 
promote  learning  beyond 
regularly  prescribed 
curriculum 


— Early  entrance  or 

preschool  classes 
— Double  grade  promotion 
— Advanced  placement 

classes 
— Ungraded  classes 
— Multi-age  classes 
— Tutoring 

— Correspondence  courses 
— Extra  classes  for 

extra  credit 
— Credit  by  examination 
— Independent  study 
— Continuous  progress 

curriculum 
—Year-round  school 
—Flexible  scheduling 
—Block  or  back  to  back 

classes 


GUIDANCE 

Experiences  which 
promote  understanding 
of  the  self  and  others 
and  explore 
opportunities  for 
careers 

— Individual 
conferences 

— Group  meetings 

— Career  and  voca- 
tional counseling 

— Educational 
counseling 

— Community  pro- 
grams and  sponsor- 
ship 

— Scholarship 
societies 

— Study  groups 

— Special  education 
classes 

— Tutoring 


The  following  pages  provide  a  more  comprehensive  description 


of  these  program  prototypes. 


eof^rotofyo 


Extra-Classroom  Prototypes 

special  interest  groups  before,  during, 

after  school 
seminars 
community  mentors  and  resources 
advanced  placement  for  part  of  the 

school  day 
counseling 
tutoring 
correspondence 
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DIFFERENTIATING  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 


Curriculum  for  the  gifted  and  talented  can 
only  be  marked  as  such  if  it  encompasses 
elements  which  distinguish  it  from  being 
suitable  for  the  education  of  all  children. 
Curriculum  for  gifted  students  must  be 
congruent  with  the  characteristics  that 
identify  them  as  a  distinct  population. 
The  answer  to  the  question  of  why  a  student 
is  gifted  or  talented  is  also  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  type  of  curricular 
provisions  should  be  developed  for  this 
child. 

Differentiation  of  curricular  activities 
for  the  gifted  and  talented  relies  on  the 
elaboration  of  certain  variables: 
procedures  for  presenting  learning 
opportunities,  nature  of  the  input,  and 
expectancies  for  learning  outcomes. 


DIFFERENTIATING  LEARNING  WITHIN  THE  REGULAR  CURRICULUM 
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Exposure  -  Students  are  exposed  to  experiences,  materials,  and 
information  which  are  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  do  not  match  age/grade 
expectancies,  and  introduce  something  new  or  unusual. 


to  o 


Extension  -Students  are  afforded  opportunities  to  elaborate  on  the 
regular  curriculum  through  additional  allocation  of 
working  time,  materials,  and  experiences,  and/or  further 
self-initiated  or  related  study. 


Development  -  Students  are  provided  with  instruction  which  focuses 
on  thorough  or  new  explanation  of  a  concept  or  a  skill 
which  is  part  of  a  general  learning  activity  within  the 
regular  curriculum. 


DIFFERENTIATING  LEARNING  AS  A  SEPARATE  CURRICULUM 


Accelerated  or  advanced  content 
■^  Higher  degree  of  complexity  of  content 

&  Introduction  of  content  beyond  the  prescribed  curriculum 
M Student-selected  content  according  to  interest 
"£  Working  with  the  abstract  concepts  in  a  content  area 
m  Level  of  resources  used 
gType  of  resources  available 
H 
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ideas,  product) 


Appropriating  a  longer  time  for  learning 

|Creating  or  generating  something  new  (information, 
gj  JJDepth  of  learning 
y  "£  Transfer  and  application  of  learning  to  other  and/or  new  areas  of  greater 

challenge 

Evidence  of  personal  growth  or  sophistication  in  attitudes,  appreciations, 

feelings 

Formulating  new  generalizations 

Development  of  higher  level  cognitive  processes 

Stylizing  and  implementing  own  study  design 
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DIFFERENTIATING  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 


MEANS  OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 


1.   Accelerated 

or  advanced  content 


EXPLANATION 


2.   Higher  degree 
of  complexity  of 
content 


3.   Introduction  of 
content  beyond  the 
prescribed 
curriculum 


4.   Student-select- 
ed content  accord- 
ing to  interest 


Working  with  knowledge  and  skills 
which  correlate  with  the  student's 
mental  rather  than  chronological 
age,  parallel  his  interests,  and 
satisfy  his  need  and  quest  for 
substantive  information 


Allowing  student  performance  to 
dictate  speed/direction  of  learning 

Learning  experiences  which  require 
higher  order  thinking  processes, 
such  as  analyzing,  creating , and 
evaluating 

Learning  experiences  that  require 
assimilation  of  principles, 
theories  ,and  concepts  associated 
with  knowledge  held  by  "the 
professional  or  expert" 


ILLUSTRATION 


Student  ready  for  algebra  at 
nine-year-old  level  is  given  a 
tutor. 


Learning  what  is  traditionally 
reserved  for  another  grade  or  age 
level 

Learning  what  is  related  to  other 
areas  or  crosses  the  boundaries 
of  the  disciplines 


5.   Working  with 
the  abstract  con- 
cepts in  a  content 
area 


6.  Level  of 
resources 


Allowing  student  need  and  interest 
to  govern  what  is  to  be  learned 
and/or  to  dictate  what  areas  with- 
in a  body  of  knowledge  that  will 
be  studied 


The  gifted  student  is  pursuing 
the  topic  of  Occults  as  an  out- 
growth of  learning  the  expected 
topic  of  Mythology. 


Gifted  student  is  studying  the 
cause-and-effect  relationships 
of  various  forms  of  paternalism 
in  people's  voting  pattern  in 
different  countries  as  an 
independent  study  within  a 
United  States  history  class. 


Dealing  with  those  ideas,  theories, 
and  concepts  which  are  inferred  or 
discrete  and  which  require 
reflective,  critical , and  creative 
thinking  in  order  to  make  them 
concrete  or  give  them  meaning 


7.   Type  of 
resources  available 


Allowing  students  to  use 
resources  beyond  those  reserved  or 
designated  for  regular  curriculum 
input 


Insisting  on  acquiring  information 
from  multiple  and  varied  resources 
which  includes  other  informational 
sources  besides  bookii 


The  gifted  student  interested  in 
violin  is  independently  pursuing 
the  topic  in  a  general  music 
class  by  leaving  his  regular 
class  in  the  elementary  school 
to  attend  class  at  the  high 
school. 


The  gifted  student  illustrates 
the  ways  a  proverb  is  "lived" 
by  a  literary  character. 


Gifted  elementary  student  calls 
a  college  professor  to  obtain 
information  regarding  his 
questions  in  a  particular 
subject. 


The  gifted  student  was  given  the 
yellow  page  telephone  directory 
to  find  out  who  could  be  contact- 
ed to  assist  him  in  obtaining  in- 
formation regarding  his  study. 


MEANS  OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 

EXPLANATION 

ILLUSTFATION 

8.   Appropriating  a 
longer  time  for 
learning 

Acknowledging  that  the  student  with 
multi-interests  and  abilities  needs 
appropriate  time  to  learn  by  de- 
fining his  work  schedule^  recog- 
nizing that  the  student  sometimes 
needs  to  pursue  a  topic  or  skill 
more  extensively  or  to  a 
greater  degree  of  proficiency 

The  gifted  student  contracts  with 
the  teacher  as  a  means  of  setting 
time  limits  on  studying  a  topic. 
The  gifted  student  is  given 
additional  time  to  experiment 
with  properties  in  chemistry  in 
order  to  discover  or  prove  some- 
thing in  which  he  is  interested 
in  a  more  complex  manner  than  is 
assigned  to  the  other  students 
in  the  class. 

9.   Creating  or 
generating  some- 
thing new 

Expressing  additional  examples,  new 
and  original  alternatives  and  rela- 
tionships, and  possible  solutions 
in  either  verbal  or  illustrative 
form  to  given  issues,  problems, 
and  ideas 

The  gifted  student,  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  current  political 
issues  ,is  developing  a  new  method 
to  raise  campaign  funds  for 
political  office  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  a  Congressman  for 
reaction. 

10.  Depth  of 
learning  providing 
alternative  and 
related  experience 
with  recognition 
that  the  student 
requires  fewer 
stages  and  less 
time  to  learn  a 
concept 

Gathering  information  to  a  level 
of  understanding  which  satisfies 
the  attainment  of  a  skill  or  idea, 
the  quest  for  learning  exhibited 
by  the  student  and  the  objectives 
of  the  instructor 

The  gifted  student  is  engaged  in 
collecting  and  processing  data 
which  could  clarify  the  meaning 
of  loneliness  as  it  applies  to 
ethnic  groups  within  American 
society. 

11.  Transfer  and 
application  of 
learning  to  other 
and/or  new  areas  of 
greater  challenge 

Applying  what  is  learned  to 
substantiate,  negate,  extend, or 
verify  learnings  in  another  area 
of  the  curriculum  or  another  body 
of  knowledge 

The  gifted  student  in  a  math 
study  is  utilizing  the  process 
of  multiplication  to  develop 
statistical  predictions  of  how 
the  country's  food  supply  will 
accommodate  the  population  ex- 
plosion. 

12.  Evidence  of 
personal  growth  or 
sophistication  in 
attitude,  apprecia- 
tions, feelings 

Cultivating  and  rewarding  honest 
opinions  and  reactions,  divergent 
responses , and  questioning 
attitudes;  incorporating  learn- 
ing about  humaneness  as  a  con- 
comitant to  learning  a  body  of 
knowledge  of  a  specific  skill; 
learning  how  to  assess  and 
obtain  feedback  about  "in" 
personal  and  academic  endeavors 

The  gifted  student  is  making  a 
profile  of  famous  men  who  were 
scholars  in  order  to  identify 
the  traits  he  has  in  common 
with  them. 

MEANS  OF 
DIFFERENTIATING 


13.  Formulating 
new  generalizations 


14.  Development  of 
higher -level 
cognitive  processes 


15.  Stylizing  and 
implementing  a 
student  study 
design 


EXPLANATION 


Summarizing  and  developing  new 
theories  and  ideas  for  what 
has  been  learned  and  which  may  be 
used  at  some  other  time. 


Learning  and  practicing  the  skills 
related  to  the  processes  of 
analyzing,  synthesizing,  and 
evaluating  as  both  separate 
processes  and  as  processes  which 
are  part  of  the  strategies  of 
problem  solving,  critical  thinking, 
and  creativity 


Recognizing  and  utilizing  the 
skills  of  research  and  scientific 
exploration  effectively  in  a 
given  learning  endeavor  and  find- 
ing out  what  style  of  learning  is 
successful  for  the  student 


ILLUSTRATION 


The  gifted  student  has  summarized 
all  the  data  relative  to  World 
War  I  and  II  to  formulate  a  new 
theory  about  a  society's  need  for 
dominance . 


The  gifted  student  has  evaluated 
the  need  for  learning  about 
geology  and  presented  his 
argument  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


The  gifted  student  has  organized 
an  outline  for  developing  a  posi- 
tion paper  on  some  aspect  of  the 
use  of  atoms. 
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A  Chart  of  Essential  Curriculum 

Grades  K  -  3 

Grades  4  -  6 

I.  Acceleration  of  content  in 

I.  Acceleration  of  all  content 

reading  and  math  at  and  above 

areas  at  and  above  mastery 

mastery  level 

level  (reading,  math,  science, 

social  studies,  language  arts, 

art,  music) 

II.  Enrichment  through: 

II.  Enrichment  through: 

-  Problem-solving  strategies 

-  A  computer  literacy  program 

-  Science  experimentation 

-  Foreign  language  instruction 

—  Fun  with  computers 

(Latin  I) 

-  Expository  and  creative 

-  Research  projects 

writing 

-  Theater  arts 

-  Creative  dramatics 

-  Junior  Great  Books 

-  Introduction  of  foreign 

-  Man  A  Course  of  Study 

languages  (Latin,  French, 

(MACOS) 

Spanish) 

-  Art  and  music  appreciation 

-  Development  of  critical  and 

-  Philosophy 

creative  thinking  skills 

-  Logic 

-  Learning  of  basic  research  on 

topics  of  interest 

—  Interrelated  arts 

(music,  art,  poetry) 

III.  A  counseling  program  for 

HI.  A  counseling  program  for 

parents  and  students  on  coping 

students  and  parents  on: 

withgiftedness 

-  Decision-making  skills 

-  Future  course-taking  and 

programs 

-  Diagnosis  and  prescription 

of  student  needs 

IV.  Special  instruction  on: 

IV.  Interest  clubs 

-  Strategy  games  such  as 

-  Chess 

Chess 

-  Creative  problem-solving 

—  Individual  sports 

-  Sports 

-  Interpretative  reading 

—  Reading 

-  Writing 

—  Science 

V.  Special  projects  with  an 

V.  Special  projects  with  an 

assigned  mentor 

assigned  mentor 

Components  for  Gifted  Students 


Grades  7  -  8 

Grades  9  -  12 

I.  Acceleration  of  content  at  and 
above  mastery  level  in  all  basic 
content  areas 

I.  Access  to  upper  level  courses 
at  entry  based  on  proficiency 
examination  results 

Two-Three  advanced  placement 
courses  according  to  strength 
areas  (16  areas  available) 

Third  and  Fourth  year  of  Latin 
and/or  two-four  years  of 
another  language 

II.  Enrichment  through: 

-  Foreign  language  instruction 
(Latin  II) 

—  A  course  in  logic 

—  Selective  reading  and 
discussion  groups 

—  Humanities  course 

-  Writing  computer  programs 

-  Advanced  research  projects 

II.  Enrichment  through  special 
courses  and  seminars  such  as: 

-  Art  appreciation 

-  Music  appreciation 

-  Leadership 

-  Psychology 

-  Anthropology 

-  Urban  planning 

-  Political  science 

-  Law 

-  Creativity 

III.  Counseling  program  in  coping 
with  giftedness  for  students 
and  parents. 

III.  Counseling  programs  that 
offer: 

—  Career  exploration  through 
internships  and  mentorships 

-  Psycho-social  exploration  of 
student  strengths/weaknesses 

IV.  Extra-curricular  courses  and 
interest  area  clubs 

IV.  Extra-curricular  courses  and 
interest  area  clubs 

V.  Mentorships 
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TYPES  OF  LEARNING         ! 

MAT  STUDENTS  DO  WHAT  TEACHERS  DO 

EVALUATION 

(Bloom) 

Responds 

Di  rects 

Objective  tests 

Absorbs 

Tells 

Programmed  materials 

MASTERY  OF  SUBJECT 

Remembers 
Rehearses 

Leads 
Shows 

Memorization 
Definitions 

MATTER 

Covers 

Delineates 

Recognizes 

Enlarges 

KNOWLEDGE 

Examines 
Motivates 

Explains 

Demonstrates 

Work  sheets 

Demonstrates 

Listens 

Objective  tests 

Translates 

Reflects 

Essay  tests 

COMPREHENSION 

Extends 

Questions 

Discussion  questions  -  "why" 

Interprets 

Compares 

Contrasts 

Examines 

Symposium  panels 
Buzz  groups 

Solves  novel 

Shows 

Objective  test 

problems 

Facilitates 

Essay  test 

Demonstrates  use 

Observes 

Help  student  structure 

of  knowledge 

Criticizes 

Dramatization 

Constructs 

Laboratory  structure 

APPLICATION 

Case  studies 
Problem  solving  test 
Constructs  equipment 

—  '             ---- 

Discusses 

Probes 

Comparisons     Experiment 

Uncovers 

Guides 

Objective  tests  Precise 

CRITICAL 

Details 

Observes 

Essay  tests      outline 

& 

Lists 

Acts  as  a 

Problem  situations 

CREATIVE 

ANALYSIS 

resource 

Case  studies 

THINKING 

Laboratory 

Analysis  using  criteria 

Discusses 

Reflects 

Reading  lists 

Generalizes 

Extends 

Specialized  questions 

Relates 
Compares 

Analysis 

Problem  situations 

SYNTHESIS 

Term  papers 
Blueprints 

Set  of  plans 

Evidences  of 

Critiques 

Debates          Disputes 

effective 

Essays 

"Global"  problems 

learning  by 

Speeches 

Competitive  essays 

evaluating  the 

Projects 

Project  constructions 

growth  in  quality 

Performances 

Shop 

EVALUATION 

of  student  per- 

(athletic, 

Speech  tournaments 

formance  accordir 

l?  musical, 

Structural  ideas  (Bruner) 

to  the  .aptitude, 

artistic) 

Problem  situations 

potential,  abilit 

V 

Commitment 

of  each  individ- 

Judges 

ual  . 

1 
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PLACES  USED  BY 

TYPES  OF  LEARNING 

METHODS  USED  BY  TEACHERS  AND 

MATERIALS  USED  BY 

TEACHERS  AND  '  * 

STUDENTS 

TFAP.HFRS  AND  STUDENTS 

..   STUDENTS 

Large  group 

Demonstration 

Textbooks 

Reading 

Programmed  materials 

Classroom 

Lecture,  illustrated  lecture 

Resource  person 

Resource  center 

Drill 

Film 

Library 

■  KNOWLEDGE 

Objective  test 

Overhead  projector 

Homework 

Opaque  projector 

Discussion,  buzz  groups 

Tape  recording 

Resource  person 

Phonograph  recording 

Defining 

Objective  test 

Audio- Visual  materials 

Classroom  group 

Essay  test 

Television 

Small  group 

Recitation 

Resource  person 

Resource  center 

Socratic  dialogue 

Reference  books  and 

COMPREHENSION 

Discussion 
Resource  person 
Reflection 

Observational  laboratory 
Symposium  panels 

pamphlets 

Buzz  groups 

; 

Field  visits 
Laboratory 

Building  materials 
Shop  equipment 

Laboratory 

Shop 

Field  station 

Small  group 

Hnmp 

j 

!  APPLICATION 

Shop 

Homemaking  center 

Stage 

Lab  equipment 

Project  -  research 

Resource  center 

Quiz  contents 

■ 

Dramatization 

Debate 

Case  Studies 

Analyzing  -  Ex  1.  Role  play 

Books  -  (non-texts) 

Cubicle 

Seminar     2.  La  product 

Object  or  material  to 

Laboratory 

Discussion 

be  analyzed 

Seminar  roc.n 

ANALYSIS 

Group  critique 

Home 

Independent  study 

• 

Resource  center 

Precise  writing 

Explain  comparisions 

Informed  brain-storming 

Collection  of  books 

Resource  center 

Term  paper 

Library 

Essay 

Home 

SYNTHESIS 

Planning  project 

Seminar  room 

Consultation  Creative  Lab. 

Concert  hall 

- 

Seminar     Role-play 

Museum 

Independent  study 

Laboratory 

Small  group 

Seminar 

Essays 

Seminar  room 

Panel 

Journals 

"Coffee  shop" 

Outside  lecturers 

Case  studies 

Small  group 

EVALUATION 

Debates 

Judging  products 

Comparing  theories 

Resource  center 

^UiUms's  Model  for  Implementing  Cognitive- 
Affective  Behaviors  in  the  Classroom" 


A  Model  for  Implementing  Cognitive-Affective 
Behaviors  in  the  Classroom 
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DIMENSION  3 
PUPIL  BEHAVIORS 

COGNITIVE— 
(INTELLECTIVE) 


AFFECTIVE- 
(FEELING) 


DIMENSION  1 

CURRICULUM 

(SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT) 


r<1.  PARADOXUS 
^<  2.  ATTRIBUTES 
.<  3.  ANALOGIES 
,<  4.  DISCREPANCIES 
,<  5.  PROVOCATIVE  QUESTIONS 
<  6.  EXAMPLES  OF  CHANGE 
.EXAMPLES  OF  HABIT 
.<  3.  ORGANIZED  RANDOM  SEARCH 


\  y<9.  SKILLS  OF  SEARCH 
-y<  10.  TOLERANCE  FOR  AMBIGUITY 
,<  1 1.  INTUITIVE  EXPRESSION 
-^"12.  ADJUSTMENT  TO  DEVELOPMENT 
,:<  13.  STUDY  CREATIVE  PEOPLE  AND  PROCESS 
J:,|*<14.  EVALUATE  SITUATIONS 
&<  15.  CREATIVE  READING  SKILL 
;<  16.  CREATIVE  LISTENING  SKILL 


,.<  17.  CREATIVE  WRITING  SKILL 
;<fl3.  VISUALIZATION  SKILL 


DIMENSION  2 

TEACHER  BEHAVIOR 
(STRATEGIES  OR 
MODES  OF  TEACHING) 


[SOURCE:]  Williams,  Frank  E.,  Classroom  Idea. 
and  Feeling.  Buffalo,  NY:  D. 


for   E 


•O.K.    Publishers,     1970 


iincouracrinq  Thinking 


HANDOUT     ■   XI/2 


NO.    1  -  PARADOXES 


NO.   2 -ATTRIBUTES 


NO.   3 -ANALOGIES 


NO.   4  -  DISCREPANCIES 


NO.    5.  -  PROVOCATIVE  QUESTIONS 


NO.    6  -  EXAMPLES  OF  CHANGE 


NO.    7  -  EXAMPLES  OF  HABIT 


NO.  8  -  ORGANIZED  RANDOM  SEARCH 


NO.  9  -  SKILLS  OF  SEARCH 


NO.  10  -  TOLERANCE  FOR  AMBIGUITY 


NO.  11  -  INTUITIVE  EXPRESSION 


NO.  12  -  ADJUSTMENT  TO  DEVELOPMENT 


NO.  13  -  STUDY  CREATIVE  PEOPLE  AND 
PROCESS 

NO.  14  -  EVALUATE  SITUATIONS 


NO.  15  -  CREATIVE  READING  SKILL 
NO.  16  -  CREATIVE  LISTENING  SKILL 
NO.  17  -  CREATIVE  WRITING  SKILL 
NO.  18  -  VISUALIZATION  SKILL 


DIMENSION  2 

Teacher  Behaviors 

(Strategies) 

Common  notion  not  necessarily  true  in  fact 
Self-contradictory  statement  or  observation 
Inherent  properties 
Conventional  symbols  or  identities 
Ascribing  qualities 

Situations  of  likeness 
Similarities  between  things 
Comparing  one  thing  to  another 

Gaps  or  limitations  in  knowledge 
Missing  links  in  information 
What  is  noc  known 

Inquiry  to  bring  forth  meaning 
Incite  knowledge  exploration 
Summons  to  discovering  new  knowledge 

Demonstrate  the  dynamics  of  things 
Provide  opportunities  for  making  alterations, 
modifications,  or  substitutions 

Effects  cf  habit-bound  thinking 
Building  sensitivity  against  rigidity  in  ideas 
.  and  well-tried  ways 

Using  a  familiar  structure  to  go  at  random  to  build 
another  structure 

An  example  from  which  new  approaches  occur 
at  random 

Search  for  ways  something  has  been  done  before    ' 

(historical  search) 

Search  for  the  current  status  of  something 

(descriptive  search) 

Set  up  an  experimental  situation  and  search  for    " 

what  happens  (experimental  research) 

Provide  situations  which  puzzle,  intrigue,  or 

challenge  thinking 

Pose  open-ended  situations  which  do  not  force  closure 

Feeling  about  things  through  all  the  senses 

Skill  of  expressing  emotion 

Be  sensitive  to  inward  hunches  or  nudges 

Leam  from  mistakes  or  failures 

Develop  from  rather  than  adjust  to  something 

Developing  many  options  or  possibilities 

Analyze  traits  of  eminently  creative  people 
Study  processes  which  icad  to  problem  solving, 
invention,  incubation,  2nd  insight 

Deciding  upon  possibilities  by  their  consequences 

and  implications 

Check  or  verify  ideas  and  guesses  against  the  facts 

Develop  a  mind-set  for  using  information  that  is  read 
Learning  the  skill  of  generating  ideas  by  reading 

Learning  the  skill  of  generating  ideas  by  listening 

Listen  for  information  allowing  one  thing  to  lead  to  another 

Learning  the  skill  of  communicating  ideas  in  writing 
Learning  the  skill  of  generating  ideas  through  writing 

Express  ideas  in  visual  forms 
Illustrating  thoughts  and  feelings 
Describing  experiences  through. illustrations 
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THE  ENRICHMENT  TRIAD  MODEL: 

A  GUIDE  FOR  DEVELOPING 

DEFENSIBLE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  threefold.  First,  I  would  like  to 
register  some  concerns  about  the  appropriateness  of  many  activities 
that  parade  under  the  banner  of  gifted  education,  activities  that 
may  be  intrinsically  valuable  in  and  of  themselves,  but  essentially 
indefensible  as  the  mainstay  of  programs  that  serve  gifted  and 
talented  students.  The  second  purpose  will  be  to  present  an  enrich- 
ment model  that  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of 
qualitatively  different  programs  in  this  area  of  special  education, 
and  by  so  doing  try  to  provide  defensible  answers  to  questions  such 
as: 

What  is  (or  should  be)  different  about  the  types  of  learning  ex- 
periences that  are  advocated  for  gifted  students? 
Isn't  what  you  are  doing  for  the  gifted  also  good  for  nearly  all 
youngsters? 

Unless  we  can  provide  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions, 
programs  that  serve  superior  students  will  be  extremely  vulnerable 
to  both  the  critis  of  gifted  education  and  to  persons  who  may  be 
sympathetic  with  this  area,  but  who  also  feel  that  special  services 
for  gifted  and  talented  youngsters  are  essentially  a  luxury  item  that 
schools  can  easily  get  by  without.  But  more  importantly,  answers 
are  necessary  for  persons  within  the  field,  the  true  believers  in 
special  education  for  the  gifted  who  occasionally  experience  pangs 
of  conscience  because  they  can  defend  programs  philosophically  but 
not  programmatically  or  in  terms  of  the  day-to-day  experiences  (hat 
are  provided  for  gifted  youngsters.  Another  aspect  of  my  concern 
about  defensibility  deals  with  the  magic  word,  individualization, 
which  is  being  offered  by  many  people  as  a  panacea  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  students.  Although  individualized  lear- 
ning is  an  important  goal  for  all  youngsters,  many  educators  have 
misinterpreted  both  the  meaning  and  process  of  individualization 
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to  Die  point  where  this  very  valuable  concept  has  become  nothin, 

less  than  another  piece  of  educational  hocus-pocus.  It  is  not  u 

common,    for    example,    to    find    students    in    well-publicized    j» 

dividualization  programs  working  at  their  own  rate  of  speed  but  on 

the    same    worksheets    and    activities.    This    approach    obvious!* 

respects     certain     characteristics     of     learners,     however     j„ 

dividualization  of  rate  or  pace  without  additional  differentiation  » 

areas  such  as  content,  learning  style,  and  teaching  strategies  fails  to 

respect  the  total  set  of  characteristics  that  bring  gifted  and  talented 

youngsters  to  our  attention. 

The  enrichment  model  that  will  be  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this 
paper  deals  with  three  types  of  different  but  interrelated  learning 
activities.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  show  how  certain  types  of 
ennchment  are  indeed  good  for  all  learners,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
argument  will  be  made  for  certain  approaches  to  enrichment  that 
are  essentially  appropriate  for  students  with  the  potential  for 
superior  performance   in  particular  areas  of  expression. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  paper  will  be  to  present  some  practical 

LdTuZL  ^/Tchr the  ,earning  experience  of  eifted  ^ 

ted  students  Although  some  of  these  suggestions  are  included  in  the 
section  dealing  with  the  enrichment  model,  they  will  be  mainly  con 

Z  Ce  of Part-  ? of  therper  because  this  secti-  £S££ 

one   type   of  enrichment  that  is  considered   to   be  especially  an- 

IZTtlTt  g    t6d  ^TT  MV  C°nCern  f°r  thiS  ^  o'enri'hm     t 
Z1Z  TSUu    phenomenon  that  I  have  experienced  many 

>ec"  ■"'  T  "J*  g'fted  Pr°grams  and  the  Pe«on.  who  have  a 
-pea.    interest  in  educating  highly  able  youngsters.  When  these  per- 

2s  of  thT       I         thfeV0nSider  t0  bG  thG  m°St  »«Perlative  exam- 

dua    chiM  gnt6d  StUdentS'  ft  "  3lm0St  ahva^s  ab-t  •»  ■»• 

dividual  ch  Id  or  small  group  of  youngsters  who  are  actively  engaged 

nn  investigation  that  approximates  the  work  of  professional  ar- 

afn n m  Vari°US  3reaS  °f  inquir^  Seldom  ™  the  group 
tra  mng  exercises  games  or  puzzles  to  which  this  field  seems  to  be 
particularly  addicted  ever  listed  as  "show  case"  examples  of 
programming.  It  was  this  phenomenon,  the  distinction  between  real 
investigative  activity  as  opposed  to  training  exercises,  that  promoted 
the  development  of  the  present  model. 

The  ideas  which  follow  may  at  times  seem  critical  of  certain  prac- 

«kcs  in  special  education  for  the  gifted  and  at  other  times  they  may  ; 

appear   ,„    be   an    idealized    blueprint  that  could   exist  only   in   a  j 
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theoretical  never-never  land.  But  both  the  criticism  and  the  model 
ire  based   on   several  years   of  firsthand   experience   with   a   wide 
variety  of  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented  --  experiences  which 
have  shown  me  that  while  there  are  indeed  many  provisions  that  are 
rssentially    indefensible,    there    are    also    at    the   same    time    many 
diverse  practices  of  unusually  high  quality  in  evidence  throughout 
the  nation.  Although  single  or  scattered  practices  do  not  make  a 
comprehensive  program,  they  do  provide  evidence  that  supports  the 
feasibility  of  such  programming.  The  approach  used  in  developing 
this  model  has  been  twofold.  First,  I  have  tried  to  draw  upon  actual 
enrichment  practices  that  are  in  operation  in  several  programs  for 
the   gifted   and   talented.  The   fact  that  these   practices   have   not 
always  existed  under  one  roof  mrght  make  the  model  vulnerable  to 
the  criticism  of  idealism;  however,  the  very  existence  of  the  practices 
lends   support   to    the   possibility   of  comprehensive   programming. 
Second,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  base  the  model  on  what  we 
actually  know  about  giftedness  rather  than   the  romantic  notions 
that  seem  to  abound  in  the  platform  rhetoric  and  popular  literature. 
Thus,  one  section  of  the  paper  will  appear  to  be  rather  "researchy," 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  important  for  program  practices  to  be  a  fairly 
faithful  reflection  of  the  generally  agreed-upon  characteristics  of  the 
gifted  individual. 

The  model  that  is  developed  in  Part  II  of  this  paper  calls  for  some 
mildlyradical  reforms  in  the  ways  that  we  go  about  providing  for  gif- 
ted and  talented  students.  Teachers  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  randomly  selecting  a  kit  or  game  from  the  shelf  may  be  somewhat 
threatened  by  the  model  because  it  suggests  the  need  for  some  new 
skills  in  learning  management.  And  administrators  and' teacher 
trainers  might  be  mildly  threatened  because  there  is  a  clear  im- 
plication that  we  have  not  provided  the  kind  of  leadership  and  in- 
service  training  that  lends  to  a  defesibly  different  set  of  experiences 
for  the  gifted  and  talented.  Finally,  the  model  may  be  a  threat  to 
persons  who  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  IQ  because  the  ideas 
that  are  developed  herein  offer  a  rationale  for  not  necessarily  selec- 
ting students  strictly  on  the  basis  of  high  ability  measures. 

As  with  all  models  and  plans  for  educational  restructuring,  there 
are  certain  problems  that  cannot  easily  be  overcome.  Because  of  the 
writer's  own  limited  experiences  in  the  arts  and  with  primary  age 
children,  the  present  model  lacks  fullness  and  exemplification  in 
these  areas.  It  also  fails  to  take  into  consideration  those  youngsters 
who  are  simply  good  lesson  learners  but  who  seem  to  lack  Un- 
capacity to  become  turned-on  to  investigative  activity.  For  these  and 
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undoubtedly  other  reasons  the  material  that  follows  will  not  answer 
all  questions,  but  if  the  model  serves  the  purpose  of  simply  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  overlooked  in  total 
programming,  then  I  feel  that  this  effort  will  have  been  worthwhile 
And  if  the  model  provides  some  persons  with  a  plan  around  which 
they  would  like  to  organize  their  program,  then  I  will  be  delighted. 


I.  WHAT  WE  CAN'T   DEFEND 


My  first  concern  about  present  day  practices  in  gifted  education 
grew  out  of  a  variety  of  experiences,  the  most  notable  being  a  long 
standing  involvement  in  the  evaluation  of  programs  that  serve 
youngsters  of  unusually  superior  ability. 

An  almost  universal  finding  in  my  evaluation  work  has  been  that 
gifted  students  enjoy  taking  part  in  special  programs!  In  trying  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  such  enjoyment  I  find  that  two  types  of 
responses  almost  always  lead  the  list.  The  first  is  simply  that  they 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  choice  regarding  the  activities  in  which  they 
engage  in  special  programs  and  the  second  is  that  they  like  freedom 
from  the  usual  pressures  often  associated  with  getting  assignments 
in  on  time,  taking  tests,  and  having  to  complete  work  in  a  very 
restricted  environment  --  an  environment  with  inflexible  time 
allocations,  prescribed  textbooks  and  other  resources,  and  limited 
choices  in  the  ways  in  which  they  go  about  carrying  out  their  work.  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  these  reasons  for  student  satisfaction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  students  frequen- 
tly like  their  special  program  for  the  same  reason  that  they  like 
recess!  It  is  difficult  to  pursue  this  topic  without  sounding  like  some 
kind  of  ogre  who  is  against  freedom  of  choice  and  a  free  and  open 
learning  environment,  so  let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  these  two 
things  should  be  absolute  essentials  in  any  program  for  the  gifted. 
In  fact,  it  is  precisely  these  things  that  I  always  recommend  as  the 
first  program  objective  for  guiding  the  education  of  gifted  and  talen- 
ted  students. 
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Program  Objective  No.  1 


For  the  majority  of  time  spent  in  the  fit/tea  pro^m.ns. 
students  will  have  complete  freedom  to  pmvur  topics  of  thru 
own  choosing  to  whatever  depth  and  extent  they  so  desire:  and 
they  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  these  topics  in  a  manner  lhal  is 
'sistant  with   their  own  preferred  style   of  learning. 


con 
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In  conducting  evaluative  studies,  however,  I  have  witnessed  far 
too  many  programs  for  the  gifted  that  are  essentially  collections  of 
fun-and-games  activities;  such  activities  lack  continuity  and  show 
little  evidence  of  developing  in  a  systematic  fashion  the  mental 
processes  that  led  these  children  to  be  identified  as  gifted.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  observed  children  walking  into  a  resource  ,-tioni  for 
the  gifted,  taking  a  game  off  the  shelf  (sometimes  a  very  challenging 
and  exciting  game),  playing  the  game  until  their  class  period  is  over. 
and  returning  the  next  day  to  engage  in  some  similar  type  of  ac- 
tivity. In  questioning  teachers  about  the  purpose  or  objectives  ol 
such  activities,  the  standard  reply  is  almost  always  that  it  is 
"challenging"  and  that  the  children  are  "  really  enjoying,'  whai  they 
are   doing. 

The   feedback    from   the   students    in    situations   such    as    this    is 
almost  always  superlative,  but  I  think  that  you  can  see  why  1  have 
compared  this  situation  to  recess  or  some  other  type  of  recreational 
activity.  Although  I  firmly  believe  that  gifted  students  should  have  a 
generous  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  exploratory 
experiences  and   activities   that  might  be  described   a   recreational 
thinking,  I  also  believe  that  an  important  part  of  all  programs  for 
the   gifted   should    focus   on   the   systematic  development    I    simp  y 
mean  that  we  as  professional  educators  in  a  specialized  area  should 
know  and  be  able  to  defend  the  types  of  processes  that  are  being 
developed    through    the    activities    that   gifted    children    pursue    ,n 
special  programs.  I   firmly  believe  in   freedom  of  choice  so  far  as 
topic  and  learning  style  are  concerned,  but  I  also  bel.eve  that  once  a 
youngster  has  decided  upon  an  area  that  he  or  she  would   l.ke  to 
pursue     it    becomes    the    teacher's    responsibility    to    assist    that 
youngster  in  developing  the  skills  of  inquiry  that  will  make  h.m  or 
her  a  "first-hand  inquirer"  in  the  particular  area  in  which  he  or  she 

chooses  to  work. 
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with  isolated  facts  and  figures  as  we  did  in  the  content-centered 
curriculum,  we  are  filling  each  "cell"  with  isolated  processes  ac- 
cording to  a  structure  and  predetermined  lesson  plan.  In  the  face  of 
such  structure  and  predeterminism,  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
our  respect  for  the  "freedom-of-choice-objective"  that  we  talk  so 
much  about  in  programming  for  the  gifted   and   talented. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  against  process  objectives  or  that 
I  do  not  believe  these  psychological  phenomena  actually  exist  and- 
can  be  developed  through  good  programming.  But  more  and  more  I 
am  coming  to  realize  that  they  are  things  that  "just  happen"  in  good 
learning  situations,  and  the  harder  we  try  to  force  processes  into  a 
behavioral  objectives  type  of  format,  the  more  artificial  and  struc- 
tured the  curriculum  will  become.  Our  preoccupation  with  process 
objectives  has  caused  us  to  forget  that  process  is  the  path  rather 
than  the  goal  of  learning,  and  unless  we  view  processes  in  this  man- 
ner, there  is  a  danger  of  trying  to  ram  them  down  students'  throats 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  force-fed  youngsters  with  facts  and 
figures. 

My  concern  about  a  preoccupation  with  process  started  to  emerge 
a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  the  general  consultant  to  a  curriculum 
development  project  for  the  gifted   that  involved  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  of  scholars  in  a  variety  of  the  academic  disciplines   When 
we   tried    to   "sell"  these   scholars   on   the   taxonomic  approach  to 
curriculum  development,  they  told  me  in  their  own  polite  manner 
that  this  was  not  the  way  that  they  go  about  investigating  their 
areas  of  specialty.  Without  being  too  insulting,  they  implied  that  the 
taxonomic  approach   was  a   kind   of  phoney  educationese  -     they 
bought  the  processes  as  psychological  phenomena,  but  simply  said 
that  they  were  not  useful  so  far  as  designing  learning  experiences 
was  concerned.  Time  after  time,  when  the  educators  who  worked  on 
the  project  tried  to  structure  the  curriculum  around  the  taxonomies 
,^tSC^HrS  resi;fd  a"d  instead.  t'ied  to  devise  learning  activities 
that    pretty    much    followed    the    way    that    they   went    about    In- 
vestiga.mg    problems    in     their    respective    areas    of    knowledge. 
The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  that  the  scholars  displayed  when 
talking  about  the  methods  they  used  for  investigating  a  topic  led  me 
to  the  realization  that  an  ideal  model  for  the  education  of  gifted 
students    should    be    "the    turned-on    professional"    or    "first-hand 
inquirer"     in     any    and     all     areas    of    study.     By    the     turned-on 
professional   I  simply  mean   the  person  who  is  actively  engaged   in 
solving  problems  and  adding  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  his  or  her 
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discipline;  the  researcher  and  inquirer  as  opposed  to  the  prac- 
titioner or  person  who  simply  uses  new  discoveries  (the  medical 
researcher  as  opposed  to  the  family  doctor;  the  composer  as  opposed 
to  the  person  who  plays  the  musical  instrument  according  to  the 
score). 

It  was  at  this  point  that  some  of  the   things  I   had   read   in   the 
literature  on  giftedness  and  curriculum  began  to  come  together    I 
recalled  Ann  Roe's  (1952)  classic  study  of  64  eminent  scientists  in 
which  she  pointed  out  that  the  single  most  important  factor  in  the 
final  decisions  of  these  persons  to  become  scientists  was  the  sheer 
joy  of  discovery,  of  finding  out  about  things  that  were  new  to  them   I 
also  recalled  one  of  Virgil  Ward's  (1961 )  fundamental  principles  un- 
derly.ng  differential  education  for  the  gifted,  that  superior  students 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  basic  methods  of  inquiry  within 
the  various  fields  of  knowledge.  The  mastery  of  methodology   Ward 
argues,    will    both    increase    the    learner's    understanding    of    the 
discipline  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  him  or  her  with  the  tools 
that   are    absolutely   necessary    for   making   new    discoveries    In    a 
similar  fashion  Philip  Phenix  (1964)   points  out  in  his  book,  Realms 
of  Meaning,  that  learning  methods  of  inquiry  is  valuable  because 
methods  are  by  definition  ways  of  actually  doing  something  -  modes 
of   active    investigation.    Isn't    this    what    we're    seeking    in    gifted 
education   -   active   rather   than   passive    learners?    If  a   youngster 
learns  how  to  actually  do  legal,  or  historical,  or  anthropological 
research,  then  he  or  she  can  become  an  active  inquirer  rather  than  a 
mere  recipient  of  other  people's  facts  and  discoveries.  Phenix  also 
points  out  something  about  methodology  with  which  few  will  argue. 
Knowledge  is  continually  undergoing  modification  and  increasing 
in  geometric  proportions.  "While  it  may  prove  impossible  for  a  per- 
son   to    keep    pace    with    the    advancing    tide    of   knowledge    in    a 
discipline,  he  may  be  able  quite  satisfactorily  to  remain  abreast  of 
the  methods  of  inquiry  in   it."  (p.  334). 

The  above  statements  by  Roe,  Ward,  and  Phenix  may  strike  the 
reader  as  being  approprate  for  the  adult  researcher,  such  as  the 
scientist  in  her  laboratory  or  the  composer  at  his  piano,  but  can  we 
really  apply  the  model  of  the  turned-on  professional  to  young 
children?  Although  learning  theorists  still  debate  what  should  be 
the  right  and  proper  model  for  guiding  children's  learning  research 
studies  support  the  belief  that  elementary  and  high  school  students 
can  in  fact  engage  in  serious  scholarship.  Jerome  limner  studied  the 
behavior    of   young    children    as    they    pursued    knowledge    in    the 
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II.  THE  ENRICHMENT  TRIAD  MODEL 

This  section  will  describe  and  attempt  to  show  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  three  different  types  of  enrichment  that  are 
presented  in  Figure  1.*  The  first  two  types,  General  Exploratory  Ac- 
tivities and  Group  Training  Activities,  are  considered  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  all  learners;  however,  they  are  also  important  in  the 
overall  enrichment  of  gifted  and  talented  students  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  they  deal  with  strategies  for  expanding  student  in- 
terests and  developing  the  thinking  and  feeling  processes  and  for 
this  reason  they  are  viewed  as  necessary  ingredients  in  any  enrich- 
ment program.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  these  two 
types  of  enrichment  represent  logical  input  and  support  systems  for 
Type  III  Enrichment  which  is  considered  to  be  the  only  type  that  is 
appropriate  mainly  for  gifted  students.  Type  III  Enrichment,  en- 
titled Individual  and  Small  Group  Investigations  of  Real  Problems, 
is  the  major  focus  of  this  model  and  the  proportions  suggested  in 
figure  1  are  intended  to  imply  that  approximately  one-half  of  the 
time  that  gifted  students  spend  in  enrichment  activities  should  be 
devoted  to  these  types  of  experiences.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
Type  II  Enrichment  in  the  present  model,  it  will  be  dealt  with  in 
two  different  ways.  In  this  Section,  Type  III  experiences  will  be 
described  and  a  rationale  will  be  developed  to  support  the  assertion 
that  investigations  of  real  problems  should  be  the  mainstay  of 
programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented.  In  the  final  section  of  the 
paper,  specific  suggestioi  s  will  be  offered  in  an  effort  to  provide 
some  practical  guidance  for  implementing  Type  III  experiences. 
Although  some  practical  suggestions  regarding  Types  I  and  II  are 
discussed  in  the  present  section,  these  two  types  of  enrichment  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  contemporary  educational 
literature  and  therefore  ,'will  be  discussed  here  only  as  they  in- 
terrelate  with  Type  III. 

Before  getting  into  a  description  of  the  three  types  of  enrichment, 
however,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  assumptions  underlying  the 
model.  The  first  assumption  relates  to  the  way  in  which  I  will  define 
the  entire  concept  of  "enrichment."  By  enrichment  I  simply  mean 
experiences  or  activities  that  are  above  and  beyond  the  so  called 
"regular  curriculum."  Since  I  am  defining  enrichment  in  relation  to 
other  aspects  of  the  regular  school  experience,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  a  few  concerns  about  the  regular  curriculum  and  ho\* 
it  relates  to   the  concept  of  enrichment. 
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A  great  deal  of  our  energy  in  gifted  education  has  been  expended 
on  citing  the  ills  and  woes  of  the  so  called  regular  curriculum,  and 
there  is  indeed  much  justification  for  such  criticism.  But  because  we 
live  in  a  "credentialing"  society,  one  in  which  youngsters  must  pass 
SAT  exams  and  possess  certain  basic  skills  to  climb  educational 
and  career  ladders,  I  will  make  two    simple  assumptions  about  the 
regular    curriculum.    First,    there    are    indeed    certain    basic    com- 
petencies   that   all   students   should    master   in    order    to    adapt   ef- 
fectively to  the  culture  in  which  they  are  growing;  and  second,  the 
mastery  of  these  competencies  should  be  made  as  streamlined'  ex- 
citing, and  relevant  as  possible.  This  is  true  for  all   students, 'and 
especially  for  those  youngsters  who  can  master  basic  competencies 
in  a  highly  efficient  and  rapid  manner.  I  am  certain  thai  you  will 
agree  that  gifted  programs  would  be  in  serious  trouble  if  high  poten- 
tial students  fell  behind  on  basic  skills  or  if  they  failed  to  get  into 
college  because  of  poor  scores  on  admission  examinations  (Witness 
the  recent  congressional  concern  about  the  continuous  drop  in  SAT 
scores  and  critical  articles  in  news  magazines  about  incompetency  in 
basic  skill  areas.    Ego  see,  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Write,,'    Newsweek  - 
December  8, 1975. )But  rather  than  attacking  the  regular  curriculum, 
I  have  simply  learned  to  live  with  it  and  hope  that  it  will  improve 
through   evolution   (and   perhaps  through  some   influence   from    the 
types  of  experiences  that  are  being  advocated  in  gifted  education). 
We  may  not  agree  with  the  hurdles  that  students  must  jump  in  a 
credentialing  society,  but  we  should  not  be  naive  enough  to  pretend 
that  these  hurdles  do  not  exist. 

The  word  "enrichment"  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  field  of 
education  itself;  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  impossible  to  disagree  with 
persons  in  general  education  who  are  fond  of  expounding  irrefutable 
truisms  such  as  "all  curricular  experiences  should  be  enriching  for 
all  students,"  and  "there  is  no  such  thing  anymore  as  the  regular 
curriculum;  we  individualize  the  curriculum  for  all  of  our  students." 
But  these  statements  are  more  nearly  idealistic  rhetoric  than 
reality;  and  even  in  schools  which  make  much  fanfare  about  that 
magic  work,  individualization,  it  is  a  reality  that  most  youngsters 
spend  most  of  their  time  covering  a  common  body  of  prescribed 
material  at  each  grade  level.  They  may  cover  the  material  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  speed,  but  there  are  very  few  youngsters  who  don't 
jump   through  essentially  the  same  set  of  hoops. 

It  is,  however,  precisely  because  the  regular  curriculum  (even  in 
its   most  excellent  manifestations)    fails    to    meet   the   needs   of  all 
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ZLC 
-x,i  jo  ( nap  jwajii  w  q3noq;|B  'ts-iij  "luauiqauug  j  adAj,  J°  ssApnafqo 
.n|i  sAtiupe  d|oq  °)  pa;sa33ns  bjb  sauijapinS  |BJ3ua3  asjq;  ;sBa|  jy 

•s;uapn;s  jo  sdnojS  jB|n.Di;jBd  joj  pspsjas 
at]  ppioqs  }Bip  sapiApaB  ;uauiqauug  jj  adAj,  jo.spu;^  aq;  ;noq» 
suoispnp  Sui^bui  in  sjsqDuaj  jsissb  o;  si  suopBtrjis  ^uaiuqauu-i 
I  oiIa'x  jo  aApaafqo  puoaSK  yisojajui  uoiutuos  b  aABq  oqM  s;uapn;sjo 
dno.1,1  [piuis  jo  ja;s3unoA  a|3uis  b  joj  A;iApae  ^uauiqauug  jjj  adAi 
-  .)/)//  nihHj  b  aq  iqSiui  ;BqA\  jnoqe  sjuiq  aiuos  sjaqonai  pus  sjuapnjs 
ipoq  a.\;S  (>}  si  ;uaujqoijug  j  aclAj,  jo  saApaafqo  joCbui  aq;  jo  auo 
'snqj,  -juauiaAjOAiu  jo  sjaAa]  jaqSiq  puB  sq;dap  ja;Baj8  ;b  ajopixs 
oi  a>K|  iqSuu  Aaqj  ;Bq;  sapdo;  aq;  jnoqB  suoispap  ua\o  iiaq;  ajjeui  oi 
uiiiaq  ub.)  sjaisStmoA-  ';saja;ui  [spua;od  jo  scajB  ;uajajjip  o;  pasodxa 
amoaaq  oi  sapiun;joddo  jo  Ajbuba  apiM  b  q;iA\  s;uapn;s  3uipiA0id 
A"g  -s-aAipofqo  jnjasodjnd  Ajba  aABq  suopBtrjis  asaq;  ;cq;  bjemb 
aq  ppioqs  sjaqoBa)  pus  s>-juapn;s  'ami;  auiBs  aq;  ;b  puB  'ajnprujs 
»|H«|  AJaA  aAjoAin  pjnoqs  uopBtvps  ;uau,qaijug  j  adAj^  poo3  y  'paja; 
-in  ajaauis  b  aABq  Acm  aqs  jo  aq  qoiqM  ui  Apn;s  jo  sbbjb  jo  soldo? 
jo  spuiij  aq)  ipi*  qono;  ojui  jaujBa[  aq;  3uuq  o;  pauSisap  bjb  ;eip 
saptApos  puB  saouauadxa  asoq;  jo  sjsisuoo  ;uau,qoiJug  j  adAj, 
sauiAijov  /JojEJOjdxg  lejauag  puaiuuouug  |  adAi 

■A.nnbui  jo  s]aAO]  paiiuiqun  o;  uiajaq;  soido;  ansjnd  o;  A;iun;joddo 
aqj  [)3mo|[b  aq  ;smu  aqs-  jo  aq.  uaip  ';saja;ui  ajaauis  jo  bbjb  JBpnoi; 
-jud  b  ui  aouBiujojjad  joj  [Bpuaiod  jouadns  b  ssq  ;uapn;s  jBinai;jBd 
v.  ji  )Bqi  'jaABMOq  'si  ajivjBaj  anbmn  aqj,  ■sapum;joddo  ;uatuqouua 
pjoq  qDiqA\  spafoid  dnoj3  uiBjjaa  ui  paA[OAUi  aq  uajppqo  payiS 
a"|uo  jBq)  aiinbaj  ApjBSsaaau  ;ou  saop  ;i  puB  'uajppqa  Aueui  jo  ppip 
auo  aAjOAin  jq3iuj  ;j  -jojanjiHiu  jaq  jo  siq  qjiA\  aDBj-oj-aaBj  saujOD 
J3A3U  juapilis  aq)  q.oiqM  ui  asjno.i  aauapuodsajjoD  b  qSnojq;  U3A8 
jo  'A'jo)Bj6qB]  jo  uioojssBp  a3a[[03  b  ui  '(suaq)v  ui  aoB]d  )a>jJBUi 
aq)  ui  )i  pip  sajBJaog  'paapui)  AjiunmujOD  aqi  in  aoBjd  a5{Bi  ^qSiui 
)j  A.ibj(|ij  aq)  ii t  jajjna  A"pn)s  )uapuadapui  jo  uiooj  aajnosaj  [Bpads-  v 
ui  aq  )q3iui  p  jo  um|iiDUjno  jBpiSaj  aq;  jo  uoisuajxa  ub  sb  iuoojssb|3 
JB|ii3aj  aq;  ui  aq  pjnoo  ;£  -aoBpI  a>jB;  pjnoqs  saauauadxa  ;uaujqDUU3 
q.iiqA\  japun  sa.ouB)sujn3jp  [BoisAqd  aq;  ;noqB  suoi;ou  pauitu 
-jnjapajd  on  aABq  j  '3uiujBa|  jo  spadsB  oisBq  q;iA\  sjBap  |apouj  aq; 
aauiS  pa.iajjo  bjb  sa;;iun;joddo  ;uauiqDuua  ajaqM  pus  uaqM  q;iM 
op  o)  ssq  ppoui  aq;  3utA[japun  uorjdiunssB  [Buy  puB  pjiqj  aqj^ 

•aSusqo  s;saja; 
-ui  jiaq;  ji  pnfojd  b  uo  dn  3ai3  o;  uopdo  aq;  Suipnpu;  'suoi)do  Aubuj 
s|U3[Hi;s  Jajjo  |smu  bm  ;sq;  susaui  osjb  ;i  ;nq  'jaujBaj  pa;BAi;otu 
A|i|3iq  b  saaiufJEiiS  sAbmjb  jsouqe  ipsojddB  siq^  'saptAipe  ;uaui 
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9  LC 
BDUU3  HB  jo  auo;sj3iuo3  aq;  aq  p,noqs  spajaju.  ;uapn;s  ;Bq;  3Aa.|aq 
loujoouoo  aJB  mi*  paijnba,  jo  o.sBq  u,b;j93  sb  jbj  os  ;uau.a;B;s 
L)  mi*  ;uau.3Dj3BS,P  aiuos  aq  Xbuj  ajaq;  q3noq;IV  ^uapnjs 
o  lai  ia,;ob  Pub  S;saJa)u,  snoauB;uodS  aq;  uiojj  a;BUBuia  p,noqs 
u.uJBa,'  „b  ;bM;  sau,,;  Xubuj  ;no  p^mod  s.q  »e3«!d  -Su.sooqo 
«*o  iaq  ii  siq  jo  a^,a,;3b  jo  oido;  iB,naiWBd  .  amund  o;  ;uaPn;S 
am  io  ;jBd  aq;  uo  aj.sap  aaaau.s  Pub  ;sauoq  ub  aq  ;snuj  ;uaiuqouua 
n.  joj  Xj;ua-jo-;u,od'aq;  ;Bq;  Pub  'sa^s  3uiujbo,  pa.  IJWJVJ 
L,  aq;  joj  padsai  aja^uioo  Moqs  ;snui  (san.A.pB  „  ad^  au.os  jo 
uondaaxa  aiq.Ssod  aq;  ipiM)  sa.;.AipB  ,uauiqouua  ;bM;  si  uopduinss. 
InUliapan  puoaas  aq;  'snqX  -a^Bpojoioa  ;soui  %W  saA^siuaq; 
Aaq;  qoiqM  qv*  ^uubuj  b  ui  Suisooqa  umo  J.aq;  jo  saido;  ansjnd 
o;  uiopaajj  ,s;u3pn;s  aq;  ujojj  p3;insaj  bX«M!«  ;soui,b  uoipbjs.jbs 
)uapn;s  jo  aojnos  ;sa;Baj3  aq;  ;bM;  uaaq  sbM  pa,ji3  aq;  joj  ^aid 
nojaumu  ui  auop  aABq  ,  ^  V»m  uonBiqBAa  aq;  u,  3u.pu.j 
BSjaAiun  po'uqB  uV  'SuiuJBa,  jo  (s)  3IA;s  pajjajajd  jaq  jo  siq  (Z)  P™ 
Uia;u.  ;ua;uoo  oij.oads  s.;uapn;S  aq;  (I)  }o  ;unoaoB  anB;  o;  m  £«ui 
asjnoa  paauBAPB  ub  uaAa  Pub  'uoin;Bn;is  ;uaiuq.ouua  ub  ui  papadsaj 
aq  ;snuj  ;Bq;  suoisuauiip  jaq;o  oa\;  sbM  jau.iBai  aqj,  qapoiu  ;uauj 
-qauua  siq;  Sui^japun  uopduinss.  puoaas  aq;  oi  am  spBa[  siqj, 

•;Baq  japBj   b  ;b  ;iaqIB  'jauiuirup  sujbs  aq;  jo  aun;  aq;  o; 
SuiqoJBUi  dn  spua  auoXaaAa  uaq;  'JauJBat  aq;  jo  suoisuaiu.p  ;uB)Jod 
-ui'i  aaq;o  om,  joj  uaaauoo  Aub  ;noq;,M  sasjnoa  paouBApr  u,  pa,,ojua 
uaaq  Ajduzis  aABq  sja;s3unoA  uaqM  ;bM;  uaaq  sbM  w*u  d  a  ^  pu« 
.^luijojiun  Pub  aanprup  jo  ;unoujB  uiBpao  b  saqdun  XUBapBuio;nB 
'asin0D       pJOM     aq;     ;nq     'sasjnoa     ;uauiaoB,d     paauBAPB     jo 
uonBja.aDOB  ;su.b3b  ;ou  ujb  l  -Xipiq.  paoU.APB  Jaq  jo  siq  -  jaujB3I 
aq;  jo  uoisuaui.p  auo  S[uo  padsaj  tem  juamao^d  qans  'jaAaMoq 
:jopm;sui  pazqniaads   aaom    B   Pub   sjaad    paou.ApB   A.j.nba   mi* 
pBJa;ui  o;  Pub  paSuapeqa  aq  o;  paau  Jaq  JO  siq  jo  bjbd  a^e;  paapui 
Abu,  asjnoa  paauBApB  ub  ui  ja;s3uno,«  b  Suidb^  ^.x3,duiOD  ;daouoo 
u,  ,B,;uanbas  pu.  pajnpnj;s  Aiq3u(  aiB  ;bM;  aouaias  ja;ndu.03  puB 
sa.sA-qd  •So.;Buiaq;Bui  sb  qans  spafqns  u,  ajBudoidd.  aq  |p«  AjaA 
Abui  ;i  'pamaouoD  si  uoipnjpuoaaj  jB^oujno  sb  jbj  os  uopBUiSBUU 
smdb,  qoBOjddB  siq;'qSnoq;1V  ^  W1  mun  SS33DB  ^Bq  Xpa.uip 
-jo  ;ou  pmo*  Xaq;  qoiq*  o;  sasjnoo  ui  poaua  o;  S;uapn;s  Sui*oUb 
jo  spisuoo  Aucnsn  'uopBiapooB  o;  ;uauiqauua  ^apaaA  sb  o,  pajjajaj 
saiunamos  'aapoBid  s,MtL  ^JBa  sasjnoo  paouBAp.  o;  s;uapn;S  P^ 
Suionpoiiui  jo  ia;;BUi  b  Xpjaui  aq  Abu,  ;uau,qa.Jua  'iujoj  ;saidu,is 
s;,'ui  -luauiqauua  jc^D.Jjno  jo  adA;  au.os  jo  ujjoj  aq;  95,b;  sAb.*^ 
;sou,,B  suoisiAOid  ,BiDads  asaq;  'pajuaiBj  PUB  pa;j.3  aq;  jo  asBD  aq;  ui 
pUB   'sja)s3unoA  aiuos  joj  suois.AOjd  ,BPads  ajmbaj  a*  ;bM;  S;,.apn;s 
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pWatory   freedom    must   be   permitted    .♦   h 

—  re  from  (he  very  beginnm thTt    he'  *   Sh°U,d   b'  «.« 

»'e  has  elapsed,  each  youngster  w       h  *  g,Ven  P*Hoi  „■ 

h«  or  her  own  experiences  an7  resP°nsib,le  f„r  ana|  *  " 

^estions  for  for  h ^tudy   TheT^  ^  ^  ^  aIt      - 
P'°"««y  activities  will,  of   e  J^   v.r'0/  ^  •*"**'  *« 
J—  has  shown   that  many^  J^^  «*  •**»*  and 
•>fginn,ng  which  areas  or  topics  h    M  °W  fr°m  thc  Wn 

™nt  further  investigation     L,1  T""  ^""^n  and  ,v 
-   «"■  -tion  of  this  Lod     t:^Trhat  m'  ^  Pr°'-' 
^•Wnnding     interests     that    have    „  ^   Hl   EnricWr, 

a"Tlcuh"»    or    .he    environment^    *  °Ut    °f    the    »*.!. 

"neural*"  for  Type  U  ZJu  genera!    (see    Figue    1) 

'"<    type   ti    Enrichment  an^i   «,»,      ij  b  '    a" 

^''"'"y  consideration  ,n  the  design  of    'w      n  """^  be  ^ 

-*  however,  be  times  wb£    g"° ""^f*  investigation,  Then 

«?*«>*  to  broaden  the  scop       f  * ^ bf*"e  *  encourage  ««.!„ 
«"'h  winch  they  have  had  no  PrevlW  .  ^  0Xp,oriB«  ar™ 

f;,r  —pie,   has  a   singllla°r  ^ '° 8  «Pe«ence.  A  youngster  who 
*«•"  not  be  discouraged  from  „    dee.p-Beated    *•«»«*  in   geologv 

";  -™.  *■*  he  or  shesho X     easTbe  ^  ^  ^  "*«*  b"<  °< 
-'her  fields  of  potential  fa  ' " 'east  be  ^mafic-ally  exposed  ,o 

her  horizon.  ter6st  and  encouraged  to  broaden  his  or 

There  will  also  undoubtedly  be  some 
''"'Pears   to   be  unusually  long  pLZ    IT^  Wh°  take  wh" 
d,wn"  <«  an  area   of  heightened  Zer  °       ^  ^   **  **«!. 
,!'e.se  youngsters  view  Type  I  En'ch  °'  enthu«a™-  Many  of 

->d  although  they  n^IwES^"»--*«».ndrfiift 
"»nely  of  interests,    they  somehow    1    TI  generating  a   large 

,h»»«h    on   anv   single    top       f r  ,    ^   m°tiva«on   to  follow 

^i=«~^^^ir,^^  *■*•*  great  deai 

^^W^"/,  ,  qUi(e     "ecessarv 
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,  .urh  cases.  Students  who  feel  pressured  into  deciding  on  a  project 
I'.v  very  well  select  a  topic  of  superficial  interest  in  an  effort  to 
"-,nSe  the  teacher  or  "play  the  game."  When  this  happens,  we  have 
•„.<t  out  on  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  student,  interest  (the 
■Point-of-entry"  for  all  Type  II  enrichment),  and- in  all  probability, 
•Coverall  enrichment  experience  (i.e.,  beyond  Types  I  and  II)  will 
r'ml  up  being  less  than  satisfying  for  both  teacher  and  student. 
students  who  simply  cannot  or  will  not  engage  in  anything  but  ex- 
ploratory activities  should  be  reevaluated  and  perhaps  counseled 
out  of  the  enrichment  program,  not  as  punishment,  but  because  it  is 
in  their  own  best  interest.  If  the  overall  program  objectives  place 
major  emphasis  on  self-motivated  Type  III  Enrichment  activities, 
ihen  students  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  profit  from  these 
activities  may  be  better  off  in   the   regular  school   program.' 

The  second  guideline  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  Type  I 
Enrichment-  deals  with  strategies  for  exposing  students  to  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  or  areas  of  study  from  which  they  might  like  to 
select  problems  for  in-depth  investigations.  Developing  categorical 
interest  centers  in  the  classroom,  or  resource  room  and  slocking 
these  centers  with  materials  that  are  hrcudly  representative  oi  selec- 
ted themes  or  fields  of  knowledge  will  help  to  expand  students'  per- 
spectives on  particular  areas  of  study.  The  selection  of  appropriate 
materials  for  the  interest  centers  is  especially  crucial  because  <  nr 
objective  here  is  not  nimpty  informational,  but  we  are  at  temptmi: 
to  provoke  curiosity  about  the  dynamic  nature  of  a  field  and  an  in- 
terest in  doing  further  research.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
materials  in  each  center  include  descriptive  information  about  - 
particular  fields  of  knowledge  in  a  given  field.  For  example,  a  center 
on  Historiography  (rather  than  History!)  should  include  books  that 
capture  the  excitement  and  joy  of  discovery  that  a  historian  ex- 
periences when  he  or  she  uncovers  an  overlooked  document,  and  un- 
published letter,  or  an  old  newspaper  that  sheds  new  light  on  an  im- 
portant problem.  Descriptions  of  the  work  of  historians  and  the  con- 


*Parf  of  //lis  assertion  is  based  on  (he  writer's  belief  that 
motivation,  sustained  interest,  and  com  in  it  me  nl  to  a  topic  vr  las/; 
are  t/iemse/ees  basic  characteristics  of  /•iffedttess.  Researcit  as 
shown  that  the  ability  to  stick  with  a  problem  over  a  h»if>  period  <j 
time  has  resulted  in  many  great  human  accomplishments;  and  thus, 
I  believe  thai  these  nnncoeiiitiec  characteristics  should  be  basic 
considerations    in    selecting    and    retainiiifi    youngsters    in    special 

programs. 
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12C 
a[duiss  jo  saido::>o;oqd  'saadndsMau  pjo  jo  saidoa  apnpui  suBuo;siq 
8unO(C  Smppnq  jo  spuiui  aq;  ui  SBapi  >(jBds  ;q3itu  ;Bq;  S[Btja;Bui 
joqiQ  -a3p3[Mou>{  jo  ppij  ;sba  siq;  jo  s;uaiu2as  pajfunj  ajda 
uo  azijspads  pjjOM  [Baj  aq;  ui  suBUo;stq  A\oq  jo  sajduiBxa  sb  aAias 
A'blu  dB3j;seisapoa  'Di)Btuo|dip  'ajbjiiiui  '-3'a)  A"jo;siq  jo  spadse 
•iBjrun.iBd  q;iM  [Bap  ;eq;  s^ooq  jq  'umoi  auioq  jpq;  ui  uoi;BSi;saAm 
op  ubo  os|b  A'aqj  ;Bq;  sapi  aq;  sja;s3unoA~  aiuos  ui  a^OAOid  ;q3iui 
H>[ooq  Ajojsiq  a)B)s  Jo  [E30|  'a[duiBxa  joj  'papnpui  aq  osjb  p[tiou,s 
[Buajciu  ;s3ia)ui  q3;q  jo  sadA";  jaq;o  lsja;u33  ;saia;ui  jo  snooj  iofBui 
aq)  aq  pjnoqs  adA)  siq;  jo  BJBUajeui  qSnoq;[y  pjaij  siq;  ut  pa^jOM 
aABq  oqA\  suosjad  jo  sSuipuy  pue  sjobj  aq;  UBq;  jaq;Ei  subuo;sii{ 
jo  sjjOM  aq;  pus  A'io;siq  jo  pafqrts  aq;  ;noqB  suoi;duasap  q;u\ 
3ui]Bap  ajB  aA\  's>jooq  aAoqe    aq)  jo  qsea  jo  asBD  aq;  ut  ;eq;  a;oft[ 

..■lusqBujnof  aAi;B3i;saAui„ 
AEp-;uasajd  pus  suBiJojsiq  jo  >jjoa\  aq;  uaaA\;aq  uaas  aq  osjb 
ubd  sjajiBiB^  -suonBSiisaAui  jeuiuiua  Supanpuoa  saAt;aa;ap  Aq 
poAojduia  sav.bmq.  a;  aiuBS  aq;  jq  Aubuj  Suisn  aauappa  uiBjdxa 
pue  ';ajdjarn  ';33;j03  ;snui  suBUo;stq  ;Bq;  aiuaq;  aq;  uo  sasnooj 
sABssa  jo  uot;Dan<>0  A>aij  siq^  '8961  'jjjo^  M9^  'sjaqstiqnj 
'Aioy   pup  aadiBH   'Mi)oai3Q  sv  uvuojstff  3i{£    '.■  ^  uiqoy  'sjjui^ 

(8S-AS 
'del  '9961  'xoq  pue  sbieissbjaj)  -japBiEqa  [buoi;bu  uBouauiy  jo 
oido;  aq;  u.  auop  aq  ubd  siq)  A\oq  3;Bj;srq[i  o;  spaaooid  puB  saa 
-uaps  [bi.ios  puB  [BJoiABqaq  aq;  jo  spoq;3tu  aq;  asn  AjSuiSBajaui 
aqpjnoqs  siiBuoisiq  ;Bq;  sa;BDOApy  uapBJEqo  ibuoi;bu  jo  Apn;s 
■iiaq)  ui  suiqjo;siq  jo  ;uaui;oipu;  aiaAss  y  '{'S6I  'oSssiq;}  'ssajj 
olfB3!l10  J°   Ajisjoaiuh   SMJ,   '£n'3]d  J"   3/doaj    :    -w   piABa   'JajPd 

saAi;ouj  uBiunq  auiuiB[dxa  ui  sisAjBUBoqa^sd 
puB  A"jo;siq  ua3A\;aq  s;u;od  ;oe;uod  sq;  s;uas3jd  £  ja; 
-dBqQ  •sarjiuBiunq  aq;  uio.y  puB  saauaps  [Bpos  juc  [BJOiABqaq 
aq)  uiojj  spoqiauu  pue  sB3pi  SA\Bjp  qajq^  aui[diasip  b  sb  Xjo;siq 
sa\3ia  joq;iiB  aqj^  >96 1  '^-io^  mb^j  'pajBJodjoauj  'sjaqsi[qnj 
'A\oy  pus  jadjBH  'Joujpg  nv  pun  )jy  sv  Kuoisiff  :;iBn;g  -^  'sa3nn 

•suoi;BZi[BJaua3  3ui5(buj  pioab 
ub.t  spouad  jo  s")uaA3  jo  s;unoaoB  [Bauo;siq  ou  ;cq;  ;uaui3aj3B 
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town  document*,  old  maps,  railroad  timetables,  or     avertisemente 
and  perhaps  some  sample  records  from  businesses  that  have  served 
the  community  for  many  years.  If  your  town  has  a  local  historical 
society  perhaps  they  might  loan  various  materials  for  display  in  the 
interest  center.  Additional  materials  can  probably  be  obtained  from 
the  state  historical  society  or  director  of  archives,  and  college  state 
or    oral  librarians  may  be  able  to  provide  you  with  copies  of  anv 
ami  all  hooks  that  deal  with  the  history  of  your  area.  Interest  cen 
let*   might   also   contain   some   materials   that  describe   career  on 
portunit.es   in   various   fields   and    information   such   as   brochure, 
newsletters,     and    journals     that    are     published     by    professional 
societies  and  organizations.  Local  or  state  department  of  education 
specialists  m  career  education  can  provide  valuable  assistance  in 
locating   these    types  of  materials. 

The  development  of  a   successful   interest  center  can   be  a  ven- 
erea live   endeavor  on   the  part  of  the   teacher.   Although  some  in- 
forma!   guidelines   have    been   offered    here,   the   teacher's   own  ex- 
penence    and    imagination    should    be    exercised    to    the    fullest   in 
making    the    interest    center    come    alive    with    thought    provoking 
materials.  Students  who  have  completed  investigations  in  particular 
areas  may  want  to  contribute  their  products  to  the  centers  and  also 
recommend  items  that  they  think  will  be  highly  stimulating  to  other 
youngsters.   If  other  young  people  from   throughout  the  nation  (or 
world)  have  done  outstanding  work  in  a  certain  area  of  knowledge 
descriptions  or  samples  of  these  materials  (see  Appendix  A)  should 
he    included    in    order   to    help   students   realize    that    age   is   not  a 
limiting  factor  in  making  contributions  to  various  fields  of  art  and 
knowledge. 

The  development  of  interest  centers  in  obviously  a  task  that  con- 
not  he  accomplished  overnight,  however,  a  continuous  effort  on  the 
Parts  of  all  persons  working  in  the  gifted  program  can  result  in  a 
wide  variety  of  exploratory  alternatives.  In  order  to  provide  options 
thai  will  meet  the  diversified  interests- of  all  students  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  long  range  goal  be  established  to  provide  interest 
centers   m   the   following  area: 

1.  The  Social  Sciences  -  Broadly  conceived  to  include  areas  not  or- 
dinarily covered  in  the  regular  curriculum  such  as  an- 
thi-opologv,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
demography,     and      the     judicial     and      legal     sciences. 

2.    The   Physical  and   Life  Sciences 
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3.  Mathematics  and   Logic 

4.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts  and  the  Arts  of  Movement  and  Dramatic 

Production  -  including  puppetry,  film  making,  set  design  im- 
provisation, interviewing,  public  speaking,  choreography  play 
production,  clothing  design,  interior  and  landscape  ar- 
chitecture,  and   all    types  of  crafts. 

5.  All  Aspect  of  Writing  -  including  advertising,  literary  criticism 

journalism,  and  technical  writing  as  well  as  the  more  common 
areas  of  written  expression  such  as  poetry,  play  writing,  short 
stones,  autobiography,  etc. 

G.  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Social  Issues--  including  critical  con. 
temporary  problems  that  are  controversial  because  ihey  involve 
judgments  based  on  morals  or  values  (e.g.,  welfare,  due  process, 
civil   rights,   political  corruption,  etc.) 

Additonal  and  specific  topics  around  which  interest  centers  might 
be  developed  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  persons  who  are  sensitive  lo 
the  concerns  of  particular  age  groups.  Although  a  wide  diversity  of 
topics  or  areas  of  study  in  obviously  desirable,  the  most  important 
condition    for    the    successful    interest    centers    is    thai    they   contain 
dynamic    material    with    the    power    to    lurn-mi    youngsters    lo    the 
possibility  of  doing  further  research   in  a   particular  area.  Students 
should  be  provided  with  ample  time  to  browse  through  the  intercs: 
centers,    to    discuss    items    that    hold    special    fascination    wiih    the 
teacher  and   other  students,   and    to   further  explore  a    topic  beyond 
the  material  that  is  included  in  the  center.  This  role  of  the  teacher  in 
this  process  is  especially  crucial,  for  i,t  is  at  this  point  that  a  decision 
should  be  made  regarding  whether  or  not  the  student  might  like  to 
become  an  investigator  in  an  area  where  some  curiosity  or  concern 
has  been   motivated.  Some  of  the  strategies  for  helping  students  to 
structure   investigations  that  grow   out   of  areas  of  interest    will   be 
discussed    in    a    later  section   of  this   paper  dealing   with   Type    111 
Enrichment,  but  it  is  important  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  an  ex- 
pression of  interest  on   the  part   of  a   student   may  not   necessarily 
mean   that  he  or  she  wants  to  further  pursue  a   topic.  The  teacher 
should  not  "jump-the-gun"  by  imposing  a  project  on  a  student,  but 
rather  explore   some   of  the   possible    investigations   that    might    he 
made    in    relation    to    and    expressed    interest.    And    above    all.    the 
teacher  should  avoid  suggesting  (hat  the  student  "do  a  report"  about 
the  material  that  the  student  has  found  to  be  of  interest  because,  as 
will     be     [jointed     out     later,     doing     a     report     is     frequently     a 
recapitulation  of  existing  material  rather  than  an  investigation  that 
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dramatics  may  be  warranted.  Although  group  exercises  should  be 
open  lo  all  who  would  like  to  participate,  they  should  nevertheless 
always  emanate  from  the  interests  of  at  least  some  youngsters.  This 
rationale  for  selecting  Type  II  activities  will  help  to  respect  the  first 
objective  of  programs  for  the  gifted  which  places  major  emphasis  on 
the  interests  of  students. 

Two  final  points  should  be  made  about  Type  I  Enrichment.  First, 
general  exploratory  activity  is  a  cyclical  or  ongoing  process,  and 
although  student:;  may  be  extremely  involved  in  one  or  more 
projects,  they  should  continually  be  given  opportunities  to  broaden 
their  experience  and  generate  new  interests.  They  may  want  to  in- 
vestigate these  interests  more  intensively  at  another  time,  or  they 
may  simply  enjoy  having  a  brief  exposure  to  a  new  topic,  author,  or 
idea.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  exposure  and  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  are  themselves  very  important  objectives  of 
Type  I  Enrichment  and  therefore,  these  opportunities  should  be  con- 
tinuously available. 

The  second  point  is  more  nearly  a  caution  about  our  expectations 
for  motivating  ail  students  in  all  areas  of  general  exploratory  ac- 
tivity. It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  more  than  a  few  youngsters  (or 
perhaps  even  a  single  youngster)  will  become  sufficiently  motivated 
to  want  to  further  pur:  ie  a  particular  topic  or  area  as  a  Type  III 
Enrichment  activity,  tic  of  our  popular  criticisms -of  the  regular 
curriculum  is  that  all  students  are  somehow  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  whatever  is  dished  at  them,  and  it  is  this  faulty  assump- 
tion that  undoubtedly  makes  schools  such  dreary  places  for  many 
youngsters.  We  should  not  fall  into  the  same  trap  by  expecting 
universal  enthusiasm  from  any  single  exploratory  experience.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind  that  sustained  interest  in  a 
particular  topic  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  For  example, 
many  students  may  find  history  to  be  a  dull  subject  but  for  the  one 
or  two  who  really  get  turned  on  in  this  area,  it  will  hold  all  the 
magic  and  romance  that  causes  adult  historians  to  devote  their  life 
to  this  subject.  Even  (be  most  imaginatively  developed  exploratory 
activities  may  be  dull  )  some  students,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  wide  variety  of  all  rnative  exploratory  experiences  should  be 
provided. 


Editor's  Note:  Tliis  is  'he  end  of  the  firs/  section  <■)  this  cuticle.  The 
second  section  which  discusses  type  II  unit  III  enrichment  will  "/>■ 
pear  in   a  snhset[ueiit  issue. 
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A  THREE  STAGE  MODEL  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

J.  FELDHUSENP 

STAGE  I 

Divergent  and  Convergent  Thinking  Abilities 


INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 
*creative  thinking  exercises 
*short  span  activities 
*variety  of  exercises  emphasizing 

fluency,  flexibility,  originality, 

&  elaboration 
*teacher  leads 


EXAMPLES  OF  RESOURCES 

*"New  Directions  in  Creativity  Mark  I, 

II,   III"(Renzulli   &  Callahan,  1973) 
*"Basic  Thinking  Skills"   (Harnadek,  1976) 
*Project  REACH   (Wandell    &  Foss,  1975) 
*"Purdue  Creative  Thinking  Program" 

(Feldhusen,  Treffinger,  &  Bahlke,  1970) 


2 
2 


STAGE  II 
Creative  Thinking  and  Problem  Solving  Stratagies 
*creative  problem  solving,  *"Productive  Thinking  Program" 


brainstorming 
*inquiry,  synectics,  forced 

relationships 
*teacher  leads  but  students 

take  more  initiative 


(Covington,  Crutchfield,  Davies, 
01  ton,  1966) 

*"Think-Ins"  (Kaplan  &  Madsen,  1974) 

*"Ideabooks "(Myers  &  Torrance,  1965) 


STAGE  III 


INDEPENDENT  LEARNING  ABILITIES 


*based  on  student's  own  interests 
*work  individually  or  in  small 

groups 
*realistic  goals  with  some 

end  product 
*students  take  lead,  teacher 

aids  or  serves  as  resource 

person 


*"Big  Book  of  Independent  Study" 
(Kaplan,  Masden,   &  Gould,   1976) 
*Interest-A-Lyzer  (Renzulli,   1977) 
*"Guide  to  Creative  Action"(Parnes, 
Noller,  &  Biondi,    (1976) 


Taken  from:   Feldhusen  and  Roll  off,  G/C/T,  Sept/Oct.,  1978 


A  Three-Stage  Model 
For  Gifted  Education 

John  F.  Feldhusen  and  Margaret  B.  Kolloff 
Purdue  University 


Gifted  education  often  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  attractive  and  exciting 
enrichment  activities  designed  to  "turn"  gifted  children  "on"  and  make  parents 
feel  that  something  worthwhile  is  happening.   Rarely  do  gifted  programs  have  an 
explicit  rationale  or  theoretical  base,  much  less  specific  instructional  objec- 
tives. Yet  it  seems  that  if  programs  for  the  gifted  are  to  grow  and  become  es- 
tablished in  the  curriculum,  they  should  be  systematically  designed  and  theoret- 
ically defensible. 

Models  for  Instruction 

Renzulli  (1977)  offered  a  triad  model  which  is  an  exception  to  the  negative 
assertions  above.   It  is  a  systematic  plan  for  developing  gifted  programs.   Three 
types  of  instructional  activity  characterize  the  model:   1)   general  exploratory 
experiences  which  permit  a  child  to  clarify  his/her  own  interest  and  abilities, 
2)   group  learning  activities  which  help  gifted  children  learn  how  to  work  more 
effectively  with  content,  and  3)   individual  and  small  group  projects.  At  the 
third  level,  gifted  students  use  the  methods  of  inquiry  of  scholars  and  profes- 
sionals in  dealing  with  "real  life"  problems . 

In  contrast  with  the  enrichment  model  advocated  by  Renzulli,  Stanley  (1977) 
urges  acceleration  for  the  gifted.  Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a  small  number  of  children  who  are  prodigiously  gifted  by  virtue  of  having  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  ability  in  one  or  more  of  the  subject  matter  areas,  Stanley 
(1977)  proposes  an  acceleration  model  for  gifted  youngsters  in  mathematics  and 
science.  His  program,  The  Study  of  Mathematically  Precocious  Youth  (SMPY) , 
emphasizes  intensive  achievement  testing  in  subject  matter  skill  for  youth  who 
display  some  initial  precocity.  When  the  testing  verifies  the  presence  of  high 
level  achievement,  various  forms  of  acceleration  are  offered  to  bring  the  gifted 
child  quickly  into  contact  with  an  appropriate  level  and  challenge  of  instruction. 
During  the  eight  years  of  the  project,  Stanley  and  his  colleagues  have  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  such  acceleration  for  highly  gifted  students 
in  mathematics  and  more  recently  in  science. 

Our  own  experience  in  working  with  schools  in  developing  programs  for  the 
gifted  suggests  that  an  ideal  program  would  combine  enrichment  and  acceleration 
to  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  youth.   Children  for  whom  an  acceleration  program 
would  be  appropriate  are  significantly  advanced  in  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
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science,  language  arts,  or  social  studies  as  reflected  in  standardized  achievement 
test  performance  and  parent  and  teacher  observation.   These  are  children  whose 
achievement  test  performance  places  them  above  the  90th  percentile  in  one  or  more 
areas.   Their  IQs  are  likely  to  be  above  140.   For  these  gifted  students,  the 
appropriate  method  would  be  to  use  further  testing  to  verify  their  advanced 
status  and  to  develop  instructional  methods  which  will  advance  them  to  a  more 
appropriate  and  challenging  level.   Stanley  documented  (1977)  the  problem  of 
leaving  these  children  to  languish  in  average  instructional  settings.  Much  of 
their  time  is  wasted  on  repetitive  homework  assignments.   The  best  educational 
environment  for  them  is  a  homogeneous  classroom  group,  paced  by  a  teacher,  with 
appropriate  advanced  subject  natter. 

Getzels  and  Dillon  (1973)  listed  numerous  ways  of  providing  for  these  highly 
gifted  children.   They  include  grade  skipping,  compressing  two  grades  into  one 
year,  taking  high  school  courses  while  in  junior  high,  taking  college  courses  while 
in  high  school,  and  early  admission  to  college.   The  most  suitable  approach  is  to 
open  advanced  level  courses  to  these  students.   However,  in  larger  cities  special 
Saturday  coming  or  evening  classes  or  seminars  have  been  organized  for  small 
groups  of  these  gifted  students,  often  on  a  college  campus.   Stanley  also  described 
an  approach  (1977)  in  which  slightly  older  and  more  advanced  gifted  students  tutor 
somewhat  younger  gifted  students  in  basic  subject  areas. 

While  many  teachers  and  school  administrators  seem  to  resist  this  acceleration 
approach  (Instructor  Magazine,  May,  1977),  there  is  no  systematic  evidence  showing 
it  to  be  harmful  and  much  positive  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  feasible  and  pro- 
ductive.  Teachers  often  question  the  social  maturity  of  gifted  youth  and  fear 
that  they  will  ercperience  adjustment  problems  in  an  accelerated  group.  However, 
it  appears  that  most  gifted  students  adjust  socially  to  new  situations  with  great 
ease. 

The  current  widespread  enthusiasm  for  enrichment  programs  might  serve  the 
negative  purpose  of  blinding  educators  to  the  need  for  acceleration  for  highly 
gifted  children.  While  such  programs  might  serve  some  of  the  needs  of  less  gifted, 
creative  and  talented  children,  they  will  fail' to  meet  the  needs  of  the  highly 
gifted  who  are  at  advanced  achievement  levels  in  one  or  more  subject  matter  areas. 

The  Three-Stage  Enrichment  Model 

We  turn  now  to  the  gifted  youngsters  who  need  enrichment  rather  than 
acceleration.   These  are  youngsters  whose  achievement  levels  are  more  modest 
(60%ile-80%ile) ,  whose  IQs  may  be  in  the  range  110-140,  and  who  may  have  creative 
or  expressive  talents  and  abilities.   Their  major  needs  may  be  satisfied  in  an 
enrichment  program. 

Fe.ldhusen,  Linden,  and  Ames  (1975)  and  Feldhusen,  Hynes,  and  Richardson 
(1977)  have  developed  a  new  model  of  instruction  which  emphasizes  higher  level 
cognitive  learning,  professional  application,  and  individualized  learning.  The 
model  has  been  used  successfully  at  the  high  school  level  and  in  undergraduate 
and  graduare  level  college  courses. 


Drawing  on  the  work  of  Renzulli,  Stanley,  and  our  own  model  for  course 
design,  we  have  developed  a  new  model  for  gifted  education  which  we  have  been 
trying  out  in  several  schools.   The  model  holds  promise  as  a  rationale  for  the 
design  of  gifted  programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Our  three-stage  enrichment  model  begins  with  the  following  set  of  guide- 
lines : 

1.  There  should  be  a  systematic  program  of  identification 
of  gifted,  creative,  and  talented  children  with  primary 
inputs  from  standardized  achievement  tests  and  teacher 
observations. 

2.  The  gifted  students  should  be  organized  into  small  groups 
which  meet  at  least  twice  a  week  for  guidance  and 
enrichment  activities. 

3.  Instructional  objectives  should  be  formulated  and  used 
as  guides  in  planning  all  activities . 

4.  The  activities  should  be  Intellectually  stimulating 
and  challenging. 

5.  A  portion  of  these  activities  should  be  directed 
toward  the  development  of  independent  study  and 
learning  skills . 

6.  There  should  be  much  stress  on  challenging  reading 
and  discussion. 

These  programs  can  be  organized  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  classroom  teacher 
may  conduct  such  a  program  for  two  or  more  gifted  children  in  his/her  own  class- 
room. The  several  teachers  at  a  grade  level  may  work  together  with  one  serving 
as  resource  teacher  for  all  the  gifted  at  a  grade  level.  An  outside  resource 
teacher  also  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  provide  for  these  children,  if 
such  a  person  is  available.   Often  the  librarian  can  serve  in  this  resource  role. 

Our  three-stage  model  proposes  three  levels  of  instructional  activity  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.   They  may  all  be  used  intermittently,  but  there  should  be 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  higher  levels.   Stage  one  activity  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  basic  divergent  and  convergent  cognitive  abilities.  At  this 
stage  there  is  much  emphasis  on  relatively  short  activities  selected  and  directed 
by  the  teacher.   The  exercises  from  New  Directions  in  Creativity  by  Renzulli  and 
Callahan  (1973)  are  examples  of  basic  skill  building  activities  as  are  the 
activities  in  the  Purdue  Creative  Thinking  Program  (Feldhusen,  Treffinger, 
Bahlke,  1970).   In  the  realm  of  logical  thinking  are  the  Basic  Thinking  Skills 
series  by  Harnadek  (1977)  and  Critical  Thinking  by  Hamadek  (1976).   Project 
REACH,  directed  by  Joyce  Juntune  at  Pike  lake  School,  2101  14th  Street,  N.W., 
Hew  Brighton,  Minnesota  has  also  published  some  excellent  handbooks  of  creative 


enrichment  activities  which  are  excellent  for  use  with  gifted  children  (Wandell  & 
Foss,  1975). 

Stage  one  activities  must  be  carefully  selected  with  objectives  in  mind  and 
wisely  used  to  assure  suitable  challenges  for  gifted  youngsters.   Otherwise  they 
become  only  fun  and  excitement  without  clear  educational  relevance.   Feldhusen 
and  Treffinger  (1977)  examined  a  wide  variety  of  these  materials  and  published 
information  about  them  in  their  book  Teaching  Creative  Thinking  and  Problem  Solving. 

Stags  two  of  the  model  calls  for  more  complex  creative  and  problem  solving 
activities  which  require  increased  initiative  from  students  and  less  teacher 
control.   The  Productive  Thinking  Program  by  Covington,  Crutchfield,  Davies,  and 
Olton  (1966),  Think- Ins  by  Kaplan  and  Masden  (1974,  Imagination  Express  by  Davis 
and  DiPego  (1973)  and  the  simulation  games  developed  by  Sisk  (1975)  are  all 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  activities  appropriate  to  state  two.   The  Creative 
Problem  Solving  model  developed  by  Noller  in  Scratching  The  Surface  of  Creative 
Problem  Solving  (1977)  is  also  a  useful  guide  for  stage  two  activities.   It  stresses 
an  orderly  progression  through  creative,  convergent  and  evaluative  sented  in 
Figure  2.  We  urge  teachers  to  go  into  stage  two  activities  while  continuing  to 
use  some  stage  one  activities . 

When  the  teacher  has  developed  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  group, 
when  the  students  show  preficiency  at  stage  two  activities  and  skills,  and  when 
their  reading  has  highlighted  their  special  interests,  they  are  ready  to  move 
into  stage  three  activities.   In  stage  three  the  students  work  on  challenging 
independent- research  projects.   As  a  prelude  to  stage  three  activity,  a  student 
interest  analysis  is  appropriate.   Renzulli  (1977)  offers  the  Interest-A-Lyzer 
which 'provides  detailed  information  about  a  student's  background  interests  and 
abilities.   Stage  three  activities  can  be  carried  out  individually  and  in  small 
groups.   The  teacher  may  obtain  assistance  in  generating  and  clarifying  student 
interests  in  stage  three  activities  with  the  Big  Book  of  Independent  Study  by 
Kaplan,  Masden,  and  Gould  (1976).   These  materials  guide  individual  learners 
through  the  process  of  independent  research,  from  topic  selection  through  record 
keeping  and  evaluation.  A  number  of  topics  are  provided  for  the  students,  but 
the  principles  and  procedures  are  applicable  to  any  independent  study. 

Stage  three  projects  should  involve  gifted  youngsters  in  challenging  efforts 
to  define  and  clarify  a  problem,  ambitious  data  gathering  from  books  and  other 
resources,  interpretation  of  findings,  and  the  development  of  creative  ways  of 
communicating  results.   There  is  danger  that  stage  three  activities  lose 
challenge  and  become  busy  project  activities.   The  essence  of  stage  three 
activities  should  be  cognitive.   Guidance  by  the  teacher  is  needed  to  assure 
this  end.   Figure  3  gives  a  list  of  typical  stage  3  activities. 
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The  creative  problem  solving  model  pioneered  by  Parnes,  Noller,  and  Biondi 
(1976)  in  their  Guide  to  Creative  Action  can  serve  as  a  guiding  system  for  stage 
three  activities.   It  stresses  creativity  and  systematic  problem  solving.   The 
model  has  been  used  effectively  with  groups  ranging  from  young  children  through 
adults. 

The  Triad  versus  Tae  Three-Stage  Model 

Our  three-stage  model  is  similar  to  Renzulli's  triad  model  in  several 
respects  and  different  in  others.   Renzulli  stresses  exploration  of  interests 
and  "turn  on"  activities  in  stage  one,  whereas  we  accent  the  development  of 
basic  abilities  in  the  beginning  activities.   Renzulli's  stage  two  is  analogous 
to  our  stage  one  in  emphasizing  the  development  of  basic  process  abilities.  Our 
stage  two  focuses  on  the  development  of  intermediate  independent  study  and  pro- 
blem solving  abilities.   In  stage  three  Renzulli  seeks  quite  dramatically  high 
independent  project  and  inquiry  activities.   Illustrations  include  preparation  of 
and  lobbying  for  legislation  and  publication  of  research  articles  and  books. 
We  stress  simpler  independent  study  with  much  focus  on  reading,  information 
gathering,  interpretation  of  material,  and  creative  reporting  of  results. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

It  has  bean  stressed  that  goals  and  objectives  should  be  formulated  and  used 
as  guides  for  activities  in  all  three  stages  of  the  model.   Figure  4  presents  a 
set  of  broad  goals  for  a  gifted  program.   They  are  not  meant  to  be  definitive, 
and  they  might  be  revised  or  changed  completely  to  suit  local  needs  and  conditions, 

Figure  5  presents  a  set  of  cognitive  objectives  which  are  appropriate  for 
the  three-stage  model  described  In  this  paper.   Note  that  the  progression  is 
from  objectives  which  correlate  with  stage  one  activities  through  objectives  10 
and  11  which  emphasize  independent,  self  directed  learning  activities. 

Figure  6  presents  a  set  of  process-oriented  affective  and  social  objectives. 
These  objectives  also  call  for  careful  program  planning  to  assure  appropriate 
learning  activities.  The  first  one, ."Work  with  other  students..."  is  obviously 
realized  in  the  small  group,  organized  activities.   Number  4  calls  for  special 
values  clarification  activities.  Numbers  2,3,  and  5  call  for  the  teacher  to  make 
efforts  to  assure  that  program  activities  are  carried  out  successfully  by 
students  and  that  the  activities  are  challenging,  stimulating,  and  interesting. 

Summary 

The  three-stage  model  for  gifted  education  proposes  a  hierarchical  pro- 
gression of  enrichment  activities  developed  on  a  foundation  of  cognitive  and 
affective  objectives.   The  gifted  student,  working  within  this  model,  becomes 
an  increasingly  self-directed,  independent  learner.   The  activities  in  the 
three-stage  model  are  designed  to  develop  the  skills  of  productive  thinking, 
problem  solving,  Independent  research  and  project  planning. 

The  three-stage  model  is  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  gifted  student  and 
the  various  organisational  patterns  of  school  settings.   The  model  can  be 
implemented  by  a  classroom  teacher  for  a  single  classroom  or  grade  level  grouping. 
In  this  manner,  the  gifted  student  will  be  provided  for  within  the  total  school 
program. 
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Figure  5 
Cognitive  Objectives 

The  Gifted  students  will: 

1.  Produce  multiple  ideas  for  various  cognitive  tasks  (Fluency)  (Stage  I). 

2.  Think  of  a  wide  range  of  ideas  for  differing  tasks  (Flexibility)  (Stage  I). 

3.  Be  original  and  create  relatively  unique  or  innovative  ideas  (Originality) 
(Stage  I). 

4.  Develop  basic  ideas  and  fill  in  interesting  and  relevant  details 
(Elaboration)  (Stage  I). 

5.  Ask  questions  which  clarify  puzzling  and  ambiguous  situations  (Stage  I). 

6.  Use  effective  techniques  in  solving  closed  (single  solution)  and  open 
(multiple  solutions)  problems  (Stage  I) . 

7..    Synthesize  ideas  in  independent  and  small  group  creative  project  activities 
(Stage  III). 

S.    Evaluate  alternative  ideas  or  solutions  in  problem  situations  (Stage  II) . 

9.  Sense  and  clarify  problems  in  a  variety  of  situations  (Stage  II). 

10.  Exercise  self  motivation,  direction,  and  independence  in  learning  and  project 
activities  (Stage  III) . 

11.  Carry  out  an  independent  program  of  free  reading  at  a  challenging  level 
appropriate  to  the  level  of  reading  skill  (Stage  III). 

12.  Use  language  effectively  in  speaking  and  writing  (Stages  I,  II,  III). 
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Figure  1 
A  Three-Stage  Model  for  Enrichment  Activities 


Stage  I     Developing  Divergent  &  Convergent 

Thinking  Abilities 


'creative  thinking  exercises 

'short  span  activities 

"variety  of  exercises  empha- 
sizing fluency,  flexibility, 
originality,  &  elaboration 

" teacher  leads 


Examples  of  Resources 


New  Directions  in  Creativity 
Mark  I,  II,  III  (Renzulli,  & 
Callahan,  1973) 

Basic  Thinking  Skills  (Hamadek, 
1976) 

Project  REACH  (Wan dell  &  Foss, 
1975) 

Purdue  Creative  Thinking  Program 
(Feldhusen,  Treffinger,  & 
Bahlke,  1970) 


Stage  II   Developing  Creative  Thinking  & 
Problem  Solving  Strategies 


"creative  problem  solving, 
brainstorming 

'inquiry,  synectics,  forced 
relationships 

'teacher  leads  but  students 
take  more  initiative 


Productive  Thinking  Program 
(Covington,  Crutchfield, 
Davies,  Olton,  1966) 

Think-Ins  (Kaplan  &  Mads en, 

1974) 
Ideabooks  (Myers  &  Torrance, 

1965) 


Stage  III     Developing  Independent  Learning 
Abilities 


'based  on  students'    own  interests 

'work  individually  or  in  small 
groups 

"realistic  goals  with  some  end 
product 

"students    take   lead,    teacher  aids 
or  serves   as   resource  person 


Big  Book  of  Independent  Study 
(Kaplan,   Masden,    &  Gould, 
1976) 

Interest-A-Lyzer   (Renzulli, 
1977) 

Guide   to   Creative  Action 

(Parnes,    Noller,    &  Biondi, 
1976) 


Processes 


Figure  2 
Creative  Problem  Solving 


I.   Problem  Generation 


Fluency 

Flexibility 

Originality 

Deferred 

Judgment 

Evaluation 


A.  What  are  the  problems  children  have  on 
the  playground. 

Brainstorm  problem  identification. 

B.  What  are  the  most  critical  and  general? 
Pick  3,  then  1 


II. 


Problem  Clarification 


Analysis 
Evaluation 


A.  What  are  illustrations  of  the  problem? 

B.  What  are  things  that  cause  the  problem? 

C.  What  are  further  problems  caused  by  the 
problem? 


III.    Problem  Identification 


Synthesis 


A.  Restate  the  problem  after  stage  II  discussion. 


IV. 


Idea  Finding 


Fluency 
Flexibility 
Analysis 
Originality 
Defer  Judging 


A.  What:  could  we  use? 

B.  What  could  we  do? 

C.  Use  creative  thinking  techniques 

1)  forced  association 

2)  synectics 

— .  3)   attribute  listing 
A)   idea  spurring 


Finding  A  Solution 


Syntheses 

Elaboration 

Evaluation 


A.  Pick  out  the  best  elements  from  stage  IV. 

B.  Put  together  a  solution. 

C.  Does  it  fit  the  problem? 


VI. 


Putting  The  Solution  To  Work 


Synthesis 

Evaluation 

Originality 

Flexibility 


A.  Who  will  do  what? 

B.  How? 

C.  When? 

D.  Where? 

E.  What  should  we  watch  for? 

F.  How  can  we  convice  others? 


Figure  3 
Stage  3  Projects 

I.  A  gifted  child  writes  a  series  of  Haiku  poems. 

II.  A  gifted  child  writes  a  short  story. 

III.  Five  gifted  children  write  a  script  and  produce  a  short  play, 

IV.  Four  gifted  children  plan  and  conduct  a  survey  on  teachers'  and  students'  attitudes 
toward  energy  conservation  and  write  a  report  based  on  their  findings. 

V.  Five  gifted  children  write  and  videotape  a  series  of  skits  on  TV  commercials. 

VI.  Two  gifted  boys  do  research  on  drilling  for  oil  in  the  ocean  and  develop  a  model 
of  a  drilling  platform. 

VII.  Several  gifted  students  plan  a  city  of  the  future  and  make  a  model  design  of  the  city 

VIII.  Three  gifted  students  who  are  interested  in  photography  take  a  series  of  pictures 
of  historical  homes  and  prepare  a  shew  of  the  pictures. 

IX.  Several  gifted  students  do  research  and  prepare  a  report  on  air  pollution 
problems  in  the  city. 

X.  Four  gifted  children  in  6th  grade  study  early  transportation  and  present  a  report' 
with  slides  to  second  graders. 

XI.  A  group  of  gifted  5th  graders  investigate  alternate  systems  of  waste  disposal 
and  present  their  results  to  the  city  council. 

XII.  A  group  of  gifted  6th  graders  plan  a  10-minute  weekly  news  program,  write  the 
script  and  broadcast  over  the  school  PA  system. 

XIII.  Several  gifted  4th  graders  study  early  history  of  theaters  In  the  community  and 
present  their  results  with  slides  to  the  historical  society. 

XIV.  A  group  of  girted  3rd  graders  study  numerals  and  prepare  a  display  for  the 
school  library. 

XV.  Gifted  5th  graders  research  backgrounds  of  community  leaders,  write  biographical 
scripts,  and  present  stories  on  local  radio. 

XVI.  Gifted  "8th  graders  do  weekly  story  hour  for  primary  grades  with  slide  illustrations. 

Figure  4 


Sroad  Goals  of  Programs  for  the  Gifted 

1.  Develop  gifted  students'  basic  thinking  abilities. 

2.  Help  gifted  students  develop  more  adequate  self  concepts  by  providing  small 
group  interaction  with  other  gifted  children. 

3.  Help  gifted  students  develop  their  intellectual  and  creative  abilities  through 
challenging  Instructional  activities. 

4.  Help  gifted  students  become  more  independent  and  effective  as  learners. 

Figure  5 
Affective  and  Social  Objectives 

The  gifted  students  will: 

1.  Work  with  other  students  of  similar  ability  in  project  activities. 

2.  View  themselves  as  competent  and  effective  learners. 

3.  Respond  positively  to  various  types  of  cognitive  activities  (favorable  attitudes 
toward  creative  thinking,  problem  solving  and  cognitive  project  activities). 

4.  Clarify  their  own  values-  systems  through  valuing  strategies  related  to  the 
learning  activities. 

5.  View  themselves  as  competent  creative  thinkers,  problem  solvers,  and 
Independent  learners. 
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GUILFORD'S    ST.RUCTURE-OF-INTELLECT  MODEL 


Operations 


Contents 


The  above  figure  is  J.  P.  Guilford's  Structure-of-Intellect  Model, 
(SI  Mode])  within  which  each  little  cube  represents  a  unique  combination  of 
one  kind  of  operation,  one  kind  of  content,  and  one  kind  of  product, 
hence  a  distinctly  different  intellectual  ability  or  function. 

Although  the  model  illustrates  the  existence  of  distinct  factors, 
Guilford  felt  that  these  factors  fell  into  three  classifications: 
operations,  contents,  and  products. 

The  first  classification,  OPERATIONS,  is  according  to  the  basic  kind 
of  process  or  operation  performed.   There  are,  according  to  Guilford's 
model,  five  major  groups  of  intellectual  abilities:   factors  of  cognition, 
memory,  convergent  thinking,  divergent  thinking  and  evaluation.   Since 
the  units  included  in  this  section  are  based  mainly  on  the  operations 
of  this  model,  these  are  more  fully  defined  below: 

Cognition:   includes  understanding,  discovery,  rediscovery, 
awareness  and  comprehension. 

Memory:   Retention  and  recall  of  knowledge  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  used. 


Convergent  thinking:   Use  information  to  generate  a  single,  correct 
or  best  answer;  unique  at  least  to  the  individual  who  produced 
it. 


Divergent  thinking:   Imaginative,  spontaneous,  fluent  self- 
expression. 

Evaluation:   Regular  of  all  other  operations;  make  judgments  based 
on  some  criterion  or  set  of  criteria. 

The  intellectual  factors  are  further  classified  by  the  kind  of 
material  or  CONTENT  involved  and  these  four  factors  are:   figural,  symbolic, 
semantic  and  behavioral.   The  third  classification  of  factors  results 
when  an  operation  is  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  content.   The  six  kinds 
of  PRODUCTS  resulting  are:   units,  classes,  relations,  systems,  transform- 
ations and  implications. 

Structure  of  Intellect  Institute 

Dr.  Mary  Meeker  of  the  SOI  Institute  in  El  Segunda,  California,  has 
designed  an  instructional  model  around  Guilford's  model.   The  program 
involves  testing  for  the  intellectual  factors  of  the  model  and  prescribing 
curriculum  around  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  student. 
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^SUMMARY  OF  PIAGET  MODEL 
Basic  Stages 


Behavior 
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SENSORIMOTOR  STAfiF 
(0-2  years) 
understanding  the 
present  and  real 

PREOPERATIONAL  STAfiF 
(2-7  years) 

Symbolic  representation 
of  the  present  and  real 

Preparation  for  under- 
standing CONCRETE 

OPERATIONS, 


CONCRETE  OPERATIONS 

(7-11  years) 
Organization  of 
concrete  operations 


FORMAL  OPERATIONS 

(11-lb  YEARS) 
HYPOTHESIS  MAKING 
TESTING  THE  POSSIBLE 


Composed  of  six  substages  that  move 
intentional  activity  involving  cause- 
effect  behavior. 

Involves  direct  interactions  with  the 
environment, 

Child  uses  signifiers:  mental  images 
imitation,,  symbolic  play,  drawing, 
language 

Understands  verbal  communication 


Believes  what  he  sees  -  is 
into"  the  perceptual  world 
things  from  his  own 
and  only  one  way  at 


LOCKED 

Sees 
point  of  view 
A  time(  centering") 

Thinking  is  not  reversible 

Busy  laying  foundations  for  understanding 
concrete  operations  stage,  which  in- 
volves GRASPING  CONCEPTS  OF  CONSERVATION, 
TRANSITIVITY,  classification,  seriation, 
and  reversibility 

Has  probably  acquired  the  following 
concepts:  conservation, reversibility, 
transitivity,  seriation,  and  class- 
ification; that  is,  now  believes  that 
length,  mass,  weight,  and  number 
remain  constant;  understands  relational 
terms  such  as  "larger  than"  and  "smaller 
than";  is  able  to  arrange  items 
IN  order  from  greatest  amount  to 
least  amount;  can  group  things  accord- 
ing TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRINCIPLE. 

Age  of  abstract  thinking 

Able  to  consider  alternative  possibilities 

and  solutions. 
Can  consider  "fanciful,"  hypothetical 

possibilities  as  a  basis  for 

THEORETICAL  problem  solving, 
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Evaluating  a  Local  Gifted  Program: 
A  Cooperative  Effort 


CAROLYN  M.  CALLAHAN 
ROBERT  COVERT 
MARTIN  S.  AYLESWORTH 
PEGGY  VANCO 


Abstract:  Evaluations  of  programs  for  the 
gi/ted  have  been  criticized  because  of 
lack  of  objectivity  and  have  often  been 
perceived  as  a  threat  to  programs  rather 
than  as  an  aid  to  program  improvement. 
In  an  e//ort  to  overcome  these  criticisms, 
a  university  evaluation  team  and  a 
pubiic  school  program  worked  to  develop 
evaluation  instruments  and  procedures. 
The  experiences  of  the  first  year  of  this 
cooperative  effort  are  presented  here  to 
illustrate  the  issues,  problems,  and 
bene/its  of  such  an  arrangement. 


CARgLYNVl^.CALLAHAN  is  Associate 
Professor  and  MARTIN  S.* 
AYLESWORTH  is  Research  Assistant. 
Department  of  Foundations;  ROBERT 
COVERT  is  Associate  Professor  and 
PEGGY  VANCO  is  Research  Assistant, 
Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation, 
School  o£  Education,  University  of 
Virginia',  Charlottesville!      *"" 

Exceptional  Children 


■  Practitioners  in  the  field  of  education  often 
lament  the  inability  of  academicians  to  com- 
municate and  work  with  them  on  solutions  to 
immediate  real-life  problems.  In  turn,  acade- 
micians question  the  impact  of  their  research 
and  evaluation  efforts  on  school  problems  (Ker- 
linger,  1977).  In  particular,  the  field  of  evalu- 
ation has  often  been  criticized  for  not  providing 
relevant,  useful  information  to  program  deci- 
sion makers  (Cox,  1977).  In  spite  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  concept  of  formative  evaluation 
and  expanded  efforts  to  involve  evaluators  in 
program  descriptions,  such  as  the  Discrepancy 
Evaluation  Model  prescribed  by  Provus  (1971), 
many  evaluation  efforts  are  still  perceived  as 
mandatory,  perfunctory  means  of  satisfying  a 
federal  grant  requirement  or  a  school  board's 
accountability  demands. 

Evaluation,  furthermore,  is  often  perceived 
as  a  judgmental  process  and  a  threat  to  pro- 
grams rather  than  as  an  aid  to  program  im- 
provement. It  is,  therefore,  unusual  to  see  an 
existing,  locally  funded  program  actively  seek 
funds  for  evaluation  efforts.  One  of  the  unusual 
characteristics  of  the  project  described  here  is 
the  commitment  to  evaluation  by  the  program 
under  scrutiny.  This  Midwestern  suburban 
school  system,  serving  a  community  of  pri- 
marily blue  collar  and  professional  workers, 
had  begun  a  locally  funded  program  for  aca- 
demically gifted  students  one  year  prior  to  ap- 
plying for  evaluation  money  through  Title  IV- 
G.  The  existing  program  served  approxiamtely 
120  academically  gifted  students,  from  a  total 
Population  of  1600  students  in  grades  5-8, 
through  an  enrichment  center  model.  Students 
were  transported  from  the  elementary  and  mid- 
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die  schools  to  an  enrichment  center  site.  Re- 
alizing its  own  financial  and  professional 
limitations  in  carrying  out  program  evaluation, 
the  school  system  applied  for  Title  IV-C  Tun.'. 
ing  specifically  to  develop  appropriate  instru- 
mer.tation  and  to  develop  and  implement  a 
complete  evaluation  plan.  The  Title  IV-C  grant 
was  approved  by  the  state  and  included  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  fine  arts  program  as 
an  expansion  of  the  existing  program  for  the 
intellectually  gifted.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
project  was  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  evaluation  plan  for- the  district's 
program  for  gifted  students. 

The  local  school  program  realized  that  out- 
side assistance  would  be  needed  to  implement 
an  effective  evaluation  plan  involving  test  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  design.  A  university 
was  considered  the  best  source  of  assistance 
because  of  staff  expertise  in  both  evaluation 
and  education  for  gifted  students.  By  applying 
for  Title  IV-C  funds,  the  school  program  was 
able  to  realize  the  goals  of  immediate  help  for 
assessing  and  improving  their  own  program, 
and  long  range  benefits  for  themselves  and  other 
programs  from  the  development  of  standard- 
ized instruments  and  procedures.  RFP's  re- 
questing a  proposal  to  meet  the  prescribed 
criteria  of  the  proposal  were  forwarded  to 
universities  that  were  identified  by  the  school 
system  as  having  expertise  in  both  of  the  areas 
mentioned. 


BACKGROUND 

Evaluations  of  gifted  and  talented  programs  have 
been  criticized  for  (a)  over-reliance  on  attitu- 
dinal  data  for  assessing  program  worth,  (b)  use 
of  inappropriate  (invalid)  tests  for  assessing 
student  achievement,  and  (c)  lack  of  careful 
documentation  and  evaluation  of  the  actual 
curriculum  implemented  in  a  program. 

One  impetus  for  the  original  proposal  was 
the  lack  of  standardized  instruments  to  assess 
the  goals  and  objectives  specified  by  the  pro- 
gram (primarily  in  the  areas  of  analysis,  syn- 
thesis, and  evaluation  skills)  for  the  grade  levels 
(5-8)  involved  in  programs  for  intellectually 
gifted  students.  Although  the  Ross  Test  of  Higher 
Cognitive  Processes  (Ross  &  Ross,  1976)  had 
been  used  to  assess  achievement,  the  ceiling 
was  found  to  be  too  low  for  students  in  the 
upper  grade  levels.  The  scope  of  skills  assessed 
by  the  Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Ap- 


praisal (Watson  &  Glaser,  1964)  was  considered 
too  narrow,  as  were  the  Torrance  Tests  of  Cre- 
ative Thinking  (Torrance,  1974).  A  second  im- 
petus for  poking  funds  was  a  desire  to  collect 
valid  and  reiit.LIe  evaluation  data  for  a  small 
school  system  lacking  a  staif  will:  zxr "rtise  in 
evaluation  and  the  funds  to  hire  external  eval- 
uators. 


THE  EVALUATION  TEAM 

In  the  initial  planning  of  the  evaluation,  it  be- 
came evident  that  this  project  would  require 
expertise  from  a  number  of  different  specialty 
areas,  such  as  program  evaluation,  measure- 
ment, and  content.  As  many  evaluators  have 
pointed  out,  the  content  area  specialists  and 
research/evaluation  specialists  each  contribute 
more  to  effective  research  and  evaluation  ef- 
forts when  working  cooperatively  than  when 
working  individually  (Provus,  1971).  Because 
the  project  called  for  test  development,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  and  curriculum  evaluation  as 
well  as  curriculum  validation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  specialists  in  the  areas  of  measure- 
ment, evaluation,  curriculum,  and  education  of 
the  gifted  and  talented  should  be  included  on 
the  staff.  The  final  evaluation  team  included 
one  faculty  member  from  the  Evaluation  Re- 
search Center,  one  faculty  member  from  Foun- 
dations of  Education  (area  of  Gifted  and 
Talented),  and  three  graduate  students  drawn 
from  the  Department  of  Foundations  and  the 
Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation. 


THE  PLANNING  GRANT 

Initial  funding  for  the  program  was  a  small 
planning  grant  awarded  for  the  summer  of  1979. 
The  most  immediate  concerns  of  this  grant  were 
the  development  of  a  plan  for  evaluation  and 
a  draft  of  a  specific  instrument  to  be  used  in 
assessing  student  achievement  in  the  program 
for  intellectually  gifted  students.  First,  the  staff 
examined  the  program  proposal,  the  stated  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  program,  and  existing  cur- 
riculum documents  (primarily  mimeographed 
activity  sheets).  Then  the  staff  reviewed  exist- 
ing tests  of  the  skills  described,  reviewed  the 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:  Hand- 
book I:  Cognitive  Domain  (Bloom,  Engelhart, 
Furst,  Hill,  &  Krathwohl,  1956)  and  other  ex- 
isting instruments,  and  from  these  sources  de- 
veloped a  list  of  the  specific  competencies  to 
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Analysis 

a.  To  define  a  problem. 

b.  To  distinguish  relevant  from  irrelevant  information. 

c.  To  recognize  stated  and  unstated  assumptions. 

d.  To  select  relevant  hypotheses. 

e.  To  distinguish  conclusions  from  supporting  statements. 

f.  To  recognize  ambiguity  and  contradiction. 

g.  To  recognize  basic  terms  and  interrelations, 
h.  To  identify  motive,  point  of  view,  and  bias, 
i.  To  recognize  sequential  relationships. 

Synthesis 

I.  To  generate  information  to  solve  a  problem. 

m.  To  formulate  and  modify  hypotheses. 

n.  To  make  valid  implications  based  on  information. 

o.  To  devise  a  set  of  abstract  relationships. 

p.  To  organize  a  set  of  ideas. 

q.  To  formulate  logical  experiments. 

r.  To  adapt  materials  to  different  situation  (analogy  as  a  special  case). 

Evaluation 

u.  To  identify  appropriate  criteria  for  evaluation. 

v.  To  make  judgments  based  on  comparisons  with  criteria. 

w.  To  detect  fallacious  reasoning. 

x.  To  judge  whether  information  is  reliable  and  valid. 

y.  To  separate  rational  from  emotional  reasoning. 


FIGURE  1.  Test  objectives 
for  cognitive  assessment 
instrument. 


be  assessed.  (See  Figure  1.)  An  item  generation 
phase  followed.  During  this  period,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  generate  both  verbal  and  nonver- 
bal items,  and  supply  and  selection  items  (as 
the  objectives  suggested).  By  early  fall,  a  pool 
of  items  was  available  for  pretesting. 

A  second  task  undertaken  by  the  project  staff 
was  a  description  of  the  existing  program  for 
intellectually  gifted  students  and  a  description 
of  the  evolving  program  for  students  gifted  in 
the  fine  and  performing  arts.  Using  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Discrepancy  Evaluation  Model, 
a  program  description  was  developed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  gifted  and  talented  program  staff. 
The  development  of  this  program  description 
and  discussion  of  the  components  with  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  staff  pointed  to  sev- 
eral program  concerns  which  had  not  been 
identified  earlier.  The  most  significant  obser- 
vation was  the  lack  of  clearly  identified  pro- 
gram management  responsibility.  Although  the 
administrative  assistant  to  the  district  super- 
intendent had  "legal"  responsibility  at  tiie  lo- 
cal level  and  was  designated  as  the  project 
director,  the  person  most  responsible  for  pro- 
gram development  and  administration  was  a 
teacher  from  the  academic  program.  Specific 
proposals  for  modification  of  this  administra- 


tive arrangement  were  made  to  the  central  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

Finally,  a  proposal  for  a  3-year  project  was 
drawn  and  submitted  to  the  school  division  for 
approval. 


THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  EVALUATION 

The  original  project  proposal  called  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  an  evalua- 
tion design,  the  development  of  assessment 
instruments,  and  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
reporting  student  achievement. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  project  staff  over 
the  summer  months,  it  was  determined  that  the 
tasks  of  evaluation  and  program  documentation 
would  be  of  limited  use  without  the  additional 
process  of  curriculum  documentation.  Thus, 
additional  components  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  curriculum  framework  were  added 
to  the  proposed  tasks  of  the  team. 

Documentation  of  Academic  Curriculum 
Development 

Work  on  curriculum  development  by  the  eval- 
uation staff  began  with  a  review  of  the  curric- 
ulum materials  provided  by  the  local  program 
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staff.  In  this  review  the  following  problems  (not 
uncommon  to  many  gifted  programs)  were 
identified: 

1.  The  units  appeared  to  lack  any  clear  ration- 
ale for  selecting  or  sequencing  activities. 

2.  The  activities  were  exceedingly  brief  and 
generally  fairly  simple  considering  the  abil- 
ity level  of  students  in  the  program. 

3.  There  seemed  to  be  no  sequence  to  the  ac- 
tivities— any  one  could  have  followed  any 
other;  thus  there  was  little  attempt  to  build 
and  develop  skills  or  concepts. 

4.  There  were  no  clear  content  or  skill  objec- 
tives stated  or  implied. 

5.  The  curriculum  materials  were  hard  to 
understand. 

Because  of  these  problems  the  first  meeting 
regarding  the  academic  curriculum  had  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1.  To  agree  on  a  format  that  would  commu- 
nicate curricular  activities  and  objectives. 

2.  To  identify  specific  program  goals. 

3.  To  identify  general  organization  for  instruc- 
tion within  which  the  developed  curricu- 
lum would  fit. 

4.  To  develop  a  rationale  for  selection  of  con- 
tent. 

5.  To  develop  a  rationale  for  selection  of  skills. 

6.  To  point  out  the  importance  of  sequence 
and  a  variety  of  ways  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Toward  these  ends  the  evaluation  staff: 

1.  Constructed  and  reviewed  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  assessing  familiarity  and  at- 
titude of  the  program  staff  toward  certain 
basic  curriculum  concepts.  Results  sug- 
gested that  the  problems  identified  in  the 
curriculum  review  were  due  to  a  lack  of  skills 
in  implementing  or  communicating  con- 
cepts rather  than  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
them. 

2.  Presented  the  program  staff  with  some  op- 
tions available  in  planning  for  scope  and 
sequence  across  the  four  grades  of  the  pro- 
gram; from  these  options  the  program  staff 
elected  to  develop  24  content  units  and  use 
6  per  year  so  that  all  four  grades  would  be 
using  the  same  unit  with  no  repetition  of 
units  for  students  across  four  years  in  the 
program. 

3.  Presented  an  example  of  a  curriculum  doc- 
umentation format  based  on  one  of  the  pre- 
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viously  developed  units  which  would 
identify  the  major  elements  of  the  units  and 
activities.  Revisions  were  made  on  the  for- 
mat presented  based  on  program  staff  sug- 
gestions. 

4.  Discussed  program  rationale,  goals,  and 
general  organization  for  instruction  with  the 
program  staff. 

5.  Discussed  criteria  for  assessing  objectives,' 
resources,  and  activities  with  the  program 
staff. 

Curricular  materials  which  were  developed 
following  the  initial  meeting  suggested  that  the 
only  fact  communicated  had  been  how  to  doc- 
ument activities.  The  following  major  prob- 
lems faced  the  evaluation  team: 

1.  Activities  were  connected  to  goals  in  only 
the  loosest  sense;  objectives  listed  for  activ- 
ities were  rarely  curricular  objectives. 

2.  Activities  selected  were  not  sequenced  to 
allow  for  skill  development. 

3.  Activities  were  not  of  a  type  that  would  al- 
low for  multiple  levels  of  inquiry  as  made 
necessary  by  the  choice  to  use  the  same  unit 
content  for  all  students  in  the  program. 

4.  Activities  were  brief  and  well  below  the 
abilities  of  the  majority  of  students. 

The  evaluation  staff  constructed  a  sample  unit 
based  on  the  guidelines  developed  at  the  initial 
meeting  to  point  out  how  these  problems  could 
be  overcome.  A  topic  quite  different  from  those 
the  program  had  selected  was  used  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  a  second  meeting  with  the  program 
staff: 

1.  The  curriculum  problems  were  identified. 

2.  The  sample  unit  was  presented  showing  how 
these  problems  could  be  overcome. 

3.  A  member  of  the  evaluation  staff  worked 
with  the  program  staff  to  develop  a  unit  on 
a  topic  to  be  implemented  in  the  future. 

During  this  process,  the  evaluation  staff  noted 
a  great  dependence  on  the  materials  resources 
of  the  program  as  a  source  of  simple  activities. 
Accordingly,  a  unit  was  developed  to  show  how 
the  resources  of  the  program  av.4  community 
could  be  used  as  resources  for  activities  more 
appropriate  to  the  students  in  [he  program. 

Documentation  of  the  Fine  Arts  Program 

Efforts  to  work  with  the  visual  arts  and  dra- 
matics programs  on  documenting  their  curric- 
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ulum  began  with  a  review  of  such  programs  in 
the  existing  literature.  Finding  little  to  guide 
the  process,  the  staff  began  to  create  a  structure 
which  seemed  both  efficient  and  effective  in 
communicating  and  organizing  the  activities  of 
these  classes. 

During  the  initial  visit  with  the  program  staff, 
the  following  activities  took  place: 

1.  The  need  for  curriculum  documentation  for 
evaluation  purposes  was  discussed. 

2.  The  evaluation  staff  presented  a  structure 
for  organizing  goals,  objectives,  and  activi- 
ties into  a  curricular  framework  and  a  for- 
mat for  collecting  information  was  agreed 
upon  (see  Figure  2). 

3.  The  combined  staffs  discussed  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  stated  program  goals. 

4.  Agreement  was  reached  that  the  staff  would 
forward  activity  cards  or  lesson  plans  as 
completed. 

As  only  two  activity  cards  were  forwarded 
during  the  next  2  months,  it  was  determined 
that  alternative  strategies  for  collecting  the  in- 
formation were  needed. 

A  second  on-site  visit  produced  the  activity 
cards  for  the  drama  program  and  allowed  for  a 
beginning  of  the  curriculum  design  process.  The 
art  program  staff  agreed  to  be  more  prompt  in 
the  future  but  another  period  of  2  months  elapsed 
with  no  further  documentation.  As  a  result,  it 
was  proposed  that  slides  and  tapes  of  actual 


classroom  activities  be  produced  and  for- 
warded to  the  evaluation  team.  That  process 
has  been  the  most  effective  means  of  eliciting 
the  documentation  sought  by  the  evaluation 
staff. 


DISCUSSION 

Team  Approach  to  Evaluation 

The  team  approach  to  evaluation  (using  both 
evaluation  and  content  specialists)  has  resulted 
in  some  of  the  anticipated,  positive  results. 
However,  it  has  also  presented  at  least  one  un- 
expected issue.  Early  in  the  process  of  program 
description  and  review  of  the  program's  exist- 
ing curriculum,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
existing  curriculum  fell  short  of  meeting  gen- 
erally accepted  criteria  for  curriculum  design. 
Therefore,  persons  on  the  team  with  expertise 
in  the  area  of  curriculum  or  education  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  were  faced  with  a  dilemma 
centering  on  the  conflict  between  the  evaluator 
role  and  the  curriculum  consultant  role.  Rather 
than  interpreting  this  circumstance  as  a  diffi- 
culty, we  approached  it  as  a  plus  for  the  team. 
Those  persons  with  curriculum  expertise  in- 
tervened by  providing  consultation  on  improv- 
ing the  curriculum  while  allowing  the  others 
to  maintain  more  of  an  objective  posture  to- 
ward the  data  being  collected. 


Unit:  Reader's  Theater  and  Voice 
Focus:  Individual  Interpretations 

Objectives 

1.  Develop  technical  &  expres- 
sive vocal  skills 

2.  Analyze  and  interpret  various 
forms  of  literature 


Level:  All 


Activity 

Teacher:  Provides  collection  of  ap- 
propriate material.  Provides  guid- 
ance in  selection  of  material  & 
alternative  interpretations. 
Student:  Selects  material.  Prepares 
and  presents  oral  interpretation. 


Preceding  activities:  Vocal  exercises 
Following  activities:  Reader's  theater 
Comments: 


Date:  Week  of  Ian.  21 


Hosources 
Printed  materials 
Reproduction 


Time:  15  mjn.  oacn  c(av 
for  4  days.  1  hr.  fifth  day. 


FIGURE  2.  Sample  activity  card  for  fine  arts. 
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Evaluators  and  School  as  a  Team 

Reluctance  to  be  evaluated  is  not  surprising, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is.  What  was  sur- 
prising was  this  school's  apparent  conviction 
that  our  feedback  would  be  beneficial.  This  is 
not  to  say,  of  course,  that  criticisms  were  greeted 
with  relish  or  that  every  recommendation  was 
followed,  but  that  critiques  and  advice  were 
encouraged.  The  program  staff  were  generally 
quite  frank  in  pointing  out  what  they  believed 
they  could  and  could  not  do,  and  the  evalua- 
tion team  found  that  discussing  ideas  before 
making  recommendations  led  to  the  most  use- 
ful results.  The  desire  for  feedback  continued 
throughout  the  project. 

Modifying  Evaluations  to  Meet  Realities 

Evaluators  must  remember  that  evaluations  serve 
programs  and  not  vice  versa.  The  painstaking 
process  of  describing  a  program,  identifying  its 
goals,  and  selecting  appropriate  sources  of 
evaluation  data  can  be  undermined  by  deci- 
sions and  actions  by  the  school.  In  the  course 
of  this  evaluation  some  data  sources  were  cut 
off  because  of  local  decisions,  and  some  of  the 
evaluation  team's  major  efforts  would  not  help 
the  system  in  the  future  because  of  changes  in 
program  design.  Program  changes  are  a  reality 
to  be  faced,  and  evaluations  have  to  change 
with  them. 


BENEFITS 

A  number  of  benefits  and/or  potential  benefits 
have  been  identified  as  accruing  to  at  least  three 
agencies:  (a)  the  school  system,  (b)  the  state 
department  as  the  funding  source,  and  (c)  the 
university. 


The  School  System 

The  major  benefits  to  the  school  system  include 
the  following: 

1.  Development  of  a  program  description  and 
documentation  of  program  functions  and 
components.  Through  this  process  several 
areas  where  administrative  functions  and 
responsibility  were  unspecified  and  unclear 
to  parties  involved  in  the  program  were 
identified.  Also,  several  recommendations 
were  made  relative  to  administrative  struc- 
ture early  enough  in  the  year  for  consider- 
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ation  in  budget  proposes  and  hiring  for  the 
coming  year. 

2.  Clearer  specification  of  program  goals  and 
objectives.  Because  the  test  development 
process  requires  considerable  delineation  of 
the  skills  to  be  assessed,  the  program  staff 
and  evaluation  staff  were  required  to  core- 
fully  review  statements  of  curricular  goals 
as  well  as  specific  objectives. 

3.  Documentation  of  existing  curriculum. 
Through  the  development  of  a  mutually 
agreed  upon  format  for  recording  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  program  (both  academic  and  fine  arts), 
existing  activities  have  been  collected  and 
organized.  These  efforts  should  provide  for 
greater  "transportability"  of  the  program.  So 
often  experimental  programs  only  exist  in 
action  and  it  is  difficult  to  disseminate  more 
than  the  administrative  procedures.  In  this 
case,  there  will  also  be  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  curriculum  for  the  purposes  of 
both  dissemination  and  future  program  use. 

4.  Consultation  on  curriculum  development 
and  implementation.  The  existing  curricu- 
lum was  reviewed  and  specific  strategies 
were  suggested  for  modifying  the  curricu- 
lum according  to  current  practice  in  the  fields 
of  curriculum  and  education  of  the  gifted. 

5.  A  system  for  reporting  student  progress. 
Specific  reporting  systems  for  the  academic 
and  fine  arts  component  of  the  program  were 
developed  through  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  evaluation  and  project  staff. 

6.  An  evaluation  plan.  The  development  of  a 
complete  evaluation  plan  should  serve  not 
only  as  a  guide  for  the  implementation  of 
the  current  evaluation  project,  but  also  as  a 
guide  for  continued  evaluation  efforts  after 
state  funding  has  ceased. 

7.  A  needs  assessment  for  determining  admin- 
istrator attitudes  and  values  concernin« 
gifted  and  talented  students  and  the  current 
program.  Results  of  this  needs  assessment 
suggested  that  principals  from  feeder  schools 
indicated  that  administrators  do  not  have  a 
clear  perception  of  the  philosophy  and  goals 
of  the  program  or  the  needs  of  gifted  stu- 
dents. A  comparison  of  responses  of  the  two 
teachers  in  the  academic  program  showed 
very  close  agreement,  but  a  comparison  of 
these  teachers'  responses  to  those  of  the  ad- 
ministrators showed  very  little  agreement 
on  what  was  happening  in  the  program  or 
what  would  be  happening.  This  clearly  sug- 
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posted  a  need  for  further  inservice  of  per- 
sonnel outside  the  project  staff. 

Other  projected  benefits  to  the  program  in- 
clude: 

1.  A  set  of  validated  and  normed  assessment 
tools  to  use  in  assessing  the  program. 

2.  A  framework  for  future  curriculum  devel- 
opment. 

3.  An  information  base  for  program  planning 
and  development  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  State  Education  Agency 

As  the  funding  source,  the  state  education 
agency  should  expect  benefits  from  a  project 
which  are  generalizable  beyond  the  particular 
system  which  receives  the  funds.  There  should 
be  several  specific  products  associated  with  this 
cooperative  effort  which  will  be  useful  to  other 
programs  in  the  state  (and  perhaps  programs 
in  other  states).  Anticipated  benefits  to  the  state 
will  include: 

1.  A  model  project  with  complete  documen- 
tation of  program  activities  and  curriculum. 
The  documented  curriculum  guide  should 
be  useful  in  guiding  others  who  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  programs  in  either  the 
academic  or  fine  arts  areas. 

2.  A  test  of  thinking  process  skills  that  assesses 
those  skills  commonly  included  among  the 
goals  and  objectives  for  programs  for  the 
academically  gifted. 

3.  Validation  of  other  existing  instruments 
which  will  provide  useful  data  in  the  eval- 
uation of  other  state  programs. 

The  University 

The  university  department  involved  in  such  a 
project  may  realize  the  following  benefits: 

1.  This  project  provided  training  opportuni- 
ties for  students  in  working  on  curriculum 
development,  test  development,  and  pro- 
gram evaluation  tasks. 

2.  The  faculty  members  involved  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  cooperatively  across  de- 
partments and  to  make  contributions  to  their 
fields  through  the  products  of  the  project. 


3.  Faculty  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  relationships  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  to  improve  communication  be- 
tween themselves  and  practicing 
professionals. 


SUMMARY 

Through  cooperative  efforts  such  as  the  one 
described  here,  programs  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren can  realize  many  benefits  for  themselves 
and  others.  For  themselves,  they  can  provide 
consultation  and  expertise  toward  assessing  and 
improving  their  own  programs.  For  other  pro- 
grams, they  can  provide  materials  and  products 
that  have  been  developed  and  field  tested  in  a 
manner  that  brings  together  theory  and  prac- 
tice. For  universities,  they  can  provide  profes- 
sors with  opportunities  to  put  their  ideas  into 
action,  and  graduate  students  with  opportun- 
ities to  apply  what  they  are  learning  to  the  real 
world. 

The  experiences  of  the  university  and  school 
system  on  this  project  would  suggest  that  plan- 
ning of  funded  efforts  should  foster  coopera- 
tion between  agencies  for  the  best  use  of 
institutional  expertise  and  the  most  general- 
izable products. 
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RTRT.TOGRAPHY  FOR  DISTRICTS  BEGINNING  A  PROGRAM 
FOR  GIFTED  STUDENTS 


Baldwin, 
for 


Alexinia  and  Wooster,  Judith.  Baldwin  Identification  Matrix 
the  Identification  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Students.  Buffalo, 
NY,  D.O.K  Publishers,  Inc.,  1977. 

Method  of  organizing  pupil  identification  data  including  a 
simulation  game  which  guides  those  participating  in  identification 
step  by  step. 

Barbe,  Walter  B.  and  Renzulli,  Joseph  S.  Ed.  Psychology  and  Education 
of  the  Gifted,  (third  ed.) ,   Irvington  Publisher,  551  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10176,  1981. 


Birnbaum,  Martin,  and  Others. 
(Case   Histories   and 


Ideas  for  Urban/Rural,  Gifted/Talented, 
Program   Plans) .    Ventura,  CA 


Ventura  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office. 

Contains  four  major  elements,  one  on  urban  and  three  on  rural 
education  of  the  gifted.  The  urban  element  speaks  to  an 
independent  studies  program  in  a  high  school  serving  large 
proportions  of  minority  children.  The  rural  element  outlines 
special  problems  in  education  of  rural  gifted,  modes  of  education 
and  techniques  for  dispersal  of  opportunity  as  well  as  a  report  on 
a  successful  rural  cooperative. 

Catmull,  Joan.  Alternative  Programming  for  the  Gifted.  Tallahassee, 
FL,  Department  of  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  programs  are  presented  with  concepts, 
objectives,  pupil  selection  in  talent  and  academic  areas, 
curriculum  and  program  evaluation. 


Clarke,  Barbara.  Growing  up  Gifted. 
OH  43216,  1979. 


Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. ,  Columbus, 


Colargelo,  Nicholas  and  Zaffrann,  R.  T.   (Eds.).  New  Voices  in 

Counseling  the  Gifted.  Kendall/Hunt  Publishing  Company,  2460 
Kerper  Blvd.,  Dubuque,  IA  52001,  1976. 

Feldhusen,  John  and  Tref finger,  Donald.  Teaching  Creative  Thinking  and 
Problem  Solving.  Kendall/Hunt  Publishing  Company,  2460  Kerper 
Blvd.,  Dubuque,  IA  52001,  1976. 

Gallagher,  James  J.  Teaching  the  Gifted  Child.  (2d  ed.)  Boston,  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  Inc.,  Link  Drive,  Rockleigh,  NJ  07647,  1975. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  have  in  a  personal  library  as 
well  as  professional.  It  discusses  the  gifted  and  creative  child's 
problems,  characteristics,  how  to  identify,  content  for  gifted, 
administration  and  special  problem  areas  as  underachievers  and 
culturally  different. 


VIII 
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Gold,  Milton.  Education  of  the  Intellectually  Gifted.  C.  P.  Merrill 
and  Company,  Columbus,  OH,  1965. 

Guilford,  J.  P.  The  Nature  of  Human  Intelligence.  McGraw-Hill,  New 
York,  NY  1967. 

Guilford,  J.  P.  Way  Beyond  the  10.  Creative  Education  Foundation, 
Buffalo,  NY  1977. 

Jordan,  June  B.  and  Grossi,  J.  A.  (Eds.)  An  Administrator's  Handbook  on 
Designing  Programs  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented.  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  1920  Association  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091, 
1980. 

Kaplan,  Sandra  N.  Providing  Programs  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented:  A 
Handbook.   Ventura,  CA,  Office  of  the  Ventura  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  1974. 

An  overview  of  features  and  procedures  for  designing  and 
implementing  a  program  for  the  gifted  and  talented.  This  includes 
worksheets  and  models. 

Keating,  D.  P.  Intellectual  Talent:  Research  and  Development.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  Baltimore,  MD  21218,  1976. 

Khatena,  Joe.  The  Creatively  Gifted  Child:  Suggestions  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Vantage  Press,  New  York,  NY  1978. 

Martinson,  Ruth  A.  The  Identification  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented. 
Reston,  VA,  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1975. 

Rationale   for   identification   of   gifted.    Appropriate 
identification  procedures.  Gives  examples  of  materials  used  by 
various  school  districts. 

Meeker,  Mary.  Advanced  Teaching  Judgment r  Planning  and  Decision 
Making.   SOI  Institute,  El  Segundo,  CA  1976. 

Perspectives   on  Gifted  and  Talented  Education:    Elementary   and 

Secondary  Programs  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented.  Teachers  College  Press, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1234  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10027. 

Raths,  Louis  E.  Teaching  for  Thinking:  Theory  and  Application. 
Merrill,  Charles  E.  Publishing  Co. ,  1300  Alum  Creek  Drive, 
Columbus,  OH  43216. 

Renzulli,  Joseph  S.  The  Enrichment  Triad  Model:  A  Guide  for 
Developing  Defensible  Programs  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented. 
Creative  Learning  Press,  P.  0.  Box  320,  Mansfield  Center,  CT  06250  . 

Seagoe,  M.  V.  Terman  and  the  Gifted.  William  Kaufman,  Los  Altos, 
CA  1975. 


Stanley,  J.  C,  Keating,  D.  P.  and  Fox,  Lynn.  Mathematical  Talent:  Dis- 
covery Description  and  Development.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  Baltimore,  MD  21218,  1978. 

Torrance,  E.  P.  and  Myers,  R.  E.  Creative  Learning  and  Teaching.  Dodd 
and  Mead  Co.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  Mew  York,  NY  10016,  1970. 

Tut tie,  Frederick  B.   Jr.  and  Becker,  L.  A.   Program  Design  and 
Development  for  Gifted  and  Talented  Students.  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  1980. 

Van  Tassel-Baska,  Joyce.  An  Administrator's  Guide  to  the  Education  of 
Gifted   and  Talented  Children.  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Kf,  Washington,  DC 
1981.  $7.50 

Ward,  Virgil  S.  Educating  the  Gifted;   An  Axiomatic  Approach.  Charles 
E.  Merrill,  Columbus,  CH  43213,  1961. 

Westco  Manual.  Northwest  Clearinghouse  for  Gifted  Education,  Education 
Service  District  #121,  1410  S  200th  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98148, 
1982. 

A  well  -organized  manual  of  resource  materials  that  was 
designed  for  consultants  and  coordinators  of  gifted  programs. 
$30.00 

Whitmore,  Joanne  Rand.  Giftedness,  Conflict,  and  Underachievement. 
Allyn  and  Bacon  Inc.,  470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02210. 


Ed  Argenbright,  Superintendent 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Helena,  MT  59620 
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THE  FULL  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 
IS  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE 
MAN  HIMSELF 
BUT  IN  THE  COLORS  AND 
TEXTURES  THAT  COME  ALIVE 
BECAUSE  OF  HIM 


Albert  Schweitzer 
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